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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Among the 58 new books issued by the American Book Company during the year 1906, the following are espe- 
cially commended to the consideration of teachers looking forthe best in all lines of elementary and advanced work 























BROOKS’S Readers. Five Book or Eight Book Series: MELODIC Music Series: 
ene eT Ter eer er eee ree ree rr err ree $0.25 
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IE TNE oa ohne ek ea ak ole hee Rae 40 (Smyth’s Greek Series.). 1.25 
I I ae acta dein on ab chee oe eee Re 40 BROOKS AND HUBBARD’SC cnpenitiiin R wy storic... 1.00 
Kig hth Year ss tbat ie nad 8 Mak Mais -40 DAVISUN’S Practic al Zoodlogy ecececscesecescccoses 1.00 
Fourth and Fifth Years Combined... ..+.++. ‘0 | HARKNESS, KIRTLAND, AND WILLIAMS’S Cicero. | 

ixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years Combined. . 60 Nine Orati 1.25 

BROWN AND BAILEY’S Jingle Primer .......+++- 30 ine TAUIONS - ++. coces sateen ee eeeeres eases 20 

TOE Mendeessien Apithesnticn The same. Six Orations.... ..ccsccrccecs 1.00 
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Descriptive circulars of any of these books will be sent on 


application. Correspondence from teachers is cordially invited. 
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Publishers of the Leading Text=-Books 
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ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS $= — <i 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


7 sain Kua ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
WORKS: CAMDEN. N.Je THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


THE CENTENARY OF LONGFELLOW 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 
By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, LL. D., of Harvard University 
WITH LONGFELLOW’S CHIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEMS 


February 27, 1907, will be the Hundredth Anniversary of Longfellow’s birth, so this volume is now of peculiar interest and 
unique value. It is an inspiring introduc tion for classes in the grammar grades bey ginning the study of Longfellow 
hensive review for those who are already familiar with the poet’s work 
Longfellow’s place in American letters 


The poems selected are 32 in number, and are truly representative. Chronologically they 
Pond to Morituri Salutamus. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 167 


Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents; net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. . ° BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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| | 
| 
th’s Arithmet lLEXT BOOKS 
Smith’s Arithmetics 
Three-book Series : The Heath Readers (seven volumes) | 
es See EC Contain more reading and better reading than 1] 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC any other series published. Adopted by three | 
_ ADVANCED ARITHMETIC States, and used in hundreds of towns and cities 
cian ; throughout the country. 
A modern series with common-sense problems ; : 1] 
The New Walsh Arithmetics | 
Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana 
> , . ° - 1 
and Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the 
Frye S First Steps In Geography United States, including Buffalo. Ne wh Pas- || 
ao saic, Omaha, Oshkosh, Rock Island, Joliet, ete. 
Unexcelled in arrangement and | 
abundance of helpful devices | Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
1 Adopted for exclusive use in eight States, and in 
1} the public schools of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth 
5 a Jersey City, Greater New York, et Readopted 
Montgomery's | eee dit af Mamastonn. | 
, ’ b > ~ 
peeeitary Menetican History || | || Srows's Good Health for Gits and Boys 
1e leading Primary book of the year, | 
A living, authentic story of our , 1] 
pear } h | Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
ays -eneean emma a ae } Clear; simple; sensible; well illustrated. Fo. || 
earliest times to the present grammar schools. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues | 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers oa 
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Strong Reasons for Choosing 
The Silver-Burdett Readers 


This series consists of five perfectly graded books. 





Makes the art of reading easy of acquirement by the 
pupils. 


Gives pupils an early introduction to the delights 
of real literature. 


Keeps the thought and vocabulary within the range 
of the pupil's interests. 


Uses natural forms of expression that aid in secur- 
ing expressive reading. 


Develops the power of sustained interest by sele« 
tions of sufficient length. 


Is national in spirit and scope; writers of the North, 
South, East and West are represented. 


Presents in attractive illustrations the life of the 
child and his advancing interests. There are 
also many reproductions of famous master 
pieces. 

Exemplifies the work of famous men and offers the 
pupil an opportunity for sympathetic com 
panionship with great minds of various times 
and many countries. 


The pupil Who completes this series has been made 
acquainted with literature in many of its highest forms. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An exe 
tensive glossary of terms in each book 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 














State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston 
January 
EXAMINATION 
OF 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


4 public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super 
intendent of schools in accordance with chapter », Acts of 1904 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, Friday, February 
ato? 30 A.M 


Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 


Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. Much weight will be given to successful experience in 
the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Se« 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C., L. Cray, Harvard, Mass., 
Under all circumstances and conditions the school, 
like a mirror, reflects the teacher. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F, Carrow, Rochester,.N Y.: 
The place of music in the public schools appears to 
be secure. As a part of a complete training for 
life it is unquestioned. 


SUPERINTENDENT M.G. BrumpBauen, Philadel- 
phia: Dropping out of school may be due to a 
sated appetite, the result of bad nutrition in the 
school below. 


SUPERINTENDENT H.D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The library should be recognized as a very impor- 
tant educational institution and the relations be- 
tween it and the public schools should be regarded 
as mutually interdependent. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Etson, Cleveland, Ohio: 
To conduct a lesson with skill, illuminating and en- 
riching the treatment, gathering together all the 
separate threads, setting out boldly the essentials 
and clinching the fundamentals, is indeed a fine art. 


ALFRED Mose vy, Address at Cooper Union, N. 
Y.; lam convinced that the superiority of the 
American engineers in South Africa was due to 
your attention in education to stimulating the ini- 
tiative, originality, imagination, and reasoning pow- 
ers of your pupils. 

SUPERINTENDENT GILMAN C. FisHER, Danbury, 
Ct.: Germany’s greatness, like Japan’s, so far 
as education has contributed to make her great, is 
due to putting the whole boy to school and to doing 
thorough work in everything, including the teach- 
ing of the so-called fads—music, drawing, nature 
study, physical culture, and manual training. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. H. Layton, Fostorta, O.: 
That teacher is not true to himself or his mission 
who is not a wide-awake, active Christian. He 
must be fired with the social purpose. He must 
strive by all means to make the physical, civil, so- 
cial, religious life of the next generation far sur- 
pass that of the present. Let the spirit of the 
Master prevail. 

SUPERINTENDENT~A. B. Biopcetr, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; The schools are of and for the people, 
and weaknesses can best be corrected and strength- 
ened by just, honest, candid criticism, and sugges- 
tion as to what to eliminate, what to retain, what to 
modify, and still retain the broad foundation so es- 
sential to the various demands made upon those ed- 
ucated in the public schools. 
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THE DEMAND OF THE TIMES. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT J. A. TORMEY, SPOKANE, 

Our duty as educators demands that in addition 
to noting carefully the changes and progress in the 
work in which we are engaged, we also give our at- 
tention to the great movements of society which 
require re-adjustments in school facilities and mod- 
ifications in methods of instruction to meet these 
changed conditions. 

One of the most important conditions demanding 
our immediate attention is the re-organization of in- 
dustries and society itself resulting from the wide- 
spread application of mechanical power and the 
consequent migration of our rural population to the 
cities. 

The sudden transition of our people from a rufal 
to an urban population is laying a burden upon our 
public schools not realized by those who have not 
given the subject careful study. Children whose 
playground has become the crowded street with all 
its influences for evil instead of the farm with its 
wholesome surroundings, have suffered a distinct 
educational loss which the modern school must 
make good in order to prevent a permanent deteri- 
oration in the quality of our citizenship. Not only 
must the schools meet this changed condition when 
it occurs, and counteract its evil effects by provid- 
ing a curriculum suited to these changed conditions 
of child life, but they must be on the alert to check 
this great city-ward movement before it goes too 
far by helping to make it possible to keep a larger 
proportion of our rural boys and ' girls on the 
farms. Skilled physicians often fight diseases by 
causing counter irritations. Efficient teachers can 
correct many social evils by creating counter at- 
tractions of a more wholesome character. There 
are in our country to-day thousands of abandoned 
farms and thousands of cheerless rural homes for 
the sole reason that the country school has done 
nothing to counteract the effect of the false mirage 
which the boys and girls of the country see over 
every city. 

Scientific agriculture, appreciation of the true 
grandeur of life upon a well-managed and well- 
equipped farm are subjects which should find a 
place upon the program of every rural school. That 
these subjects properly taught would do much to 
rescue many a boy and girl from a life of oblivious 
inefficiency in the city will be readily admitted. 

Next to the effect of this transition from rural to 
urban population in rendering the work of teaching 
more difficult is the effect of our foreign immigra- 
tion. 

During the year 1905 over one hundred thousand 
foreign children of school age landed upon our 
shores. Fifty-four per cent. of these children were 
of Italian birth, one-half of whom were illiterate in 
their-native tongue. While it is true that the prob- 
lem of schooling these foreign children is at present 
met chiefly by the large centres of population like 
New York and Chicago, the time is fast approach- 
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ing when this addition to the inherent difficulty of 
teaching our youth will be felt by almost every 
-school in our land. 

The assimilation of our foreign elements and the 
correction of the evils which result from: the rapid 
growth of our cities constitute a problem for our 
schools which promises to grow more difficult with 
the advancing years. 

Add to this increasing difficulty the long list of 
new demands which our modern complex life 
makes upon the school and it will be seen that the 
teacher of our modern efficient school must possess 
qualifications very far above those of the teacher of 
even a generation ago, when the home life of the 
child provided adequate development for the eye, 
the hand, the body, and character, and asked that 
the teacher supply intellectual discipline only, which 
was amply provided by a simple course in the three 
— 

Our crowded curriculum and overworked teach- 
ers and pupils of to-day are simply the result of an 
honest effort of the school to meet the demands 
made upon it. 

Life has gone higher. Preparation for life is a 
vastly more difficult task than in the recent past. 
Those who think the difficulties of the school can 
be met by a simplification of its course of study or 
a return to the three “R’s” simply fail to recognize 
the real situation. Whothinks of advising the 
farmer of to-day to return to the sickle in order to 
avoid the mental strain required in managing his 
modern harvester? Does anyone seriously think 
that the students cf medicine, law, or mechanics can 
meet the demands of the twentieth century in these 
lines by pursuing courses of a former generation? 

The twentieth century demands that its schools 
shall afford preparation for life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, notin aformertime. These demands can 
only be met by recognizing them and training our 
teachers to meet them. 

The great weakness of our schools to-day is not 
that the courses of study contain too much, but 
that the teachers have not been trained sufficiently 

_for their work. In many cases the teacher who has 
enjoyed no preparation except the meagre intellec- 
tual discipline afforded by the school of yesterday 
is expected to lead children through courses en- 
riched by nature study, agriculture, manual train- 
ing, drawing, calisthenics, music, etc. The result 
too often is useless worry and exhaustion for the 
teacher and confusion and discouragement for the 
pupils. This situation was ably illustrated at the 
last national meeting of city superintendents by cit- 
ing the experience of the modern church which 
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purchased a magnificent pipe organ with the pneu- 
matic action, its two thousand pipes and the neces- 
sary swells and stops, but failed to recognize the 
need of a new organist. Of course the results were 
disappointing, and there were those who urged a 
return to the simpler instrument. But it was found 
more practieal to dispense with the old, poorly-pre- 
pared organist than the new pipe organ. The new 
instrument simply could not be operated by the 
feeble hands trained upon the old organ. It was in- 
complete and unsatisfactory until touched by the 
master hand trained upon the modern organ. Such 
is and will continue to be the experience of the 
new education. It will never give satisfactory re- 
sults until administered by a master hand. But it 
is useless to cry out against it and attempt to return 
to the school of our fathers. The new school with 
its enriched curriculum and its complex machinery 
is as far above the old as the new pipe organ is 
above its predecessor. The community which once 
experiences its blessings will at once direct atten- 
tion to the task of securing skilled hands to operate 
it. How can this be accomplished is the all-im- 
portant question. The organist required for the 
new pipe organ commanded fifty dollars per week. 
His employment proved the greatest economy on 
the part of the congregation, for without him the 
expensive organ would have been a total loss. The 
new school cannot be conducted by cheap teachers 
of the old school. Salaries must be increased until 
the ablest men and women of every community can 
be commanded to serve as teachers. A sharp dis- 
tinction must be made _ between efficient, profes- 
sionally trained teachers and those who _ possess 
merely the ability to pass an intellectual test. 





—_ —»—————__—_ OO-0 D0 oe 
THE ADVERTISING OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 
BY ARTHUR BUMSTEAD, PH.D., 
Kansas City, Mo 


There are about 440 universities and colleges in 
the United States, controlling an annual income of 
over $29,000,000, and giving instruction to some 
180,000 students. This statement takes no account 
of the far more numerous private schools, acade- 
mies, and seminaries of lower grade; yet the fact 
stands forth quite clearly that the conduct of this 
great educational system is a business proposition 
of no slight proportions. 

And it is not a business proposition simply—this 
fact also must be held constantly in mind in the 
business conduct of every college and university. 
Not one of them could afford to set out upon an 
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advertising campaign the sole end and aim of which 
should be more students and more dollars. It 
would look too much like a lawyer drumming up 
new clients, or a physician engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of a nostrum. 

Yet although our institutions of learning cannot 
afford to drift into commercialism, stifl, on the 
other hand, it would be suicidal for them to disre- 
gard fundamental business principles, or to expect 
to grow and thrive on philanthropy alone. They 
must maintain their business credit like any com- 
mercial house; they must invest their funds as dis- 
creetly as any trust company; they must keep 
abreast of the times in the quality of their instruc- 
tion; and they must establish their reputations 
and assure their growth by judicious and persist- 
ent publicity. The business house or the educa- 
tional institution which fails to do these things will 
sooner or later be driven to the wall. 

There may be institutions which can show a long 
record of prosperity without any advertising cam- 
paigns of the usual sort; but a closer examination 
of their history will disclose, nevertheless, an actual 
publicity record, even if not of the bill-board kind. 

In fact, it is right here that we find the essential 
difference between educational advertising and the 
ordinary forms of commercial advertising. In the 
very nature of the case the former must maintain a 
certain dignity not required in the latter ; and where 
printer’s ink and display type are less in evidence. 
the reputation of the institution is usually being 
built up among the substantial portions of the com- 
munity by methods more quiet but not less effec- 
tive. 

In comparison with the total population, the stu- 
dent constituency of any of the higher institutions 
of learning must be very limited. The higher and 
more specialized the training offered the more lim- 
ited does this constituency become, and the more 
extensive a territory must be drawn upon to supply 
it. Whereas a kindergarten or grammar school 
might easily gather all its pupils from the homes of 
a single village, a high-grade technical school 
would perhaps find it necessary to draw upon a 
dozen states to secure an equal enrollment. This 
principle holds true of any business proposition ap- 
pealing not to the public as a whole, but to a 
special class constituency. 

It is for each institution to determine in its own 
case whether it will be satisfied with a constituency 
largely local, or whether it must draw upon a more 
extensive territory to fill its lecture rooms. A defi- 
nite policy in this matter is quite essential for any 
successful publicity campaign. 

The general character of the constituency sought 
should also be a matter for careful consideration 
before any publicity campaign is undertaken. If 
tuition charges are high and the quality of the in- 
struction offered is correspondingly good, the na- 
ture of the campaign will be very different from 
that of the more democratic and popular institution 
whose appeal is to the moderately-circumstanced 
young people of the middle class. Yet in any case, 
it would be poor policy for any institution to look 
merely at the pocket-book of the prospective stu- 
dent; and no school could long maintain its good 
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name whose students and graduates had nothing 
except their bank accounts in their favor. 

The arguments against mere “general publicity” 
as an advertising policy are numerous; and of 
late they have been much exploited in certain quar- 
ters. However, it is a safe assertion that there is 
no business proposition that can derive greater ben- 
efit from general publicity than the educational in- 
stitution. At the outset such publicity may seem 
to show very slight results; but as time passes the 
cumulative effect becomes tremendous. Witness 
the fame and reputation of any of the great univer- 
sities, acquired through a venerable life extending 
through one, two, or ten centuries. Such a reputa- 
tion becomes priceless; it permeates the civilized 
world and Graws students like a magnet from the 
four corners of the earth. 

Granting, then, that general publicity of a digni- 
fied sort is the key to the advertising situation for 
the educational proposition, it remains to consider 
the means by which this publicity may best be se- 
cured. In general the means are these: (1) The 
personal influence and efforts of instructors and 
graduates; (2) school and college publications is- 
sued by faculty and students; (3) the exploiting 
of academic news events in the public press. 

These methods should be considered a little more 
in detail. As to the first, it is safe to say that the 
name and reputation of any school or college are in 
the hands of its faculty and alumni. The enterpris- 
ing institution will not fail to make the most of its 
opportunities along this line by thorough organi- 
zation and persistent effort. Professors and in- 
structors must be given time and opportunity to 
keep themselves to a certain extent before the local 
or national public as the case may be. They must 
be encouraged to do lecture and teaching work out- 
side of the institution, especially in summer schools 
and university-extension courses. They should be 
expected to appear from time to time as contribu- 
tors to the press, and as writers for magazines and 
periodicals, if not as authors of books. They should 
also be known in the community in their civic and 
social capacities. It is poor economy on the part of 
any institution so to overload its instructors with 
routine work as to cut them off from these outside 
activities. The alumni should also be organized 
and made to feel that their connection with their 
alma mater still continues. Class reunions, alumni 
banquets, and local alumni associations should be 
fostered, and the resulting benefit to the institution 
will be incalculable. 

As to school and college publications, the time 
is past when any educational institution can hope to 
maintain itself favorably in the public view without 
their aid. Some institutions think it best to confine 
their activities along this line to their student publi- 
cations, which usually consist of a college daily, 
and some weekly and monthly magazines under the 
editorial control of the students themselves, with 
but little faculty supervision. This is a mistake, 
and one of the leading universities of the middle 
West has recently insisted with marked emphasis 
and success upon its publishing function as co-ordi- 
nate with its teaching function in the dissemination 
of learning. The resulting publicity is such as 
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could be gained in no other way; and this fact is 
gaining wider and wider recognition among iead- 
ing institutions in their establishment of a univer- 
sity press for the publication of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets. It is only a question of time before 
the schools and seminaries of lower grade will see 
the need of taking the hint and will issue a regular 
official publication in addition to their annual 
catalog. 

The third method of publicity, the exploiting of 
school and college news events in the public press, 
is one that should be followed up with system and 
persistence, and not left to run itself as isso often 
done. Few institutions fully realize their oportuni- 
ties along this line. A football game or regatta is 
fully reported, and the public is interested; but 
herein only one side of the students’ life is brought 
to view, and that not the most important side, nor 
the side which invariably attracts the most desirable 
class of students. There are numberless events 
connected with the life of any educational institu- 
tion which might be turned into news, and which 
would serve to enhance the name and reputation of 
the school, if only served up for the public in an at- 
tractive manner. Reports of special lectures or 
classroom discussions; anecdotes of student life; 
the past history of the institution, as well as its 
plans for future development; the latest achieve- 
ments and successes of individual graduates; 
besides papers on educational topics in general— 
all these ought to furnish an inexhaustible field for 
a good press agent with the right sort of news in- 
stinct, and he wouldn’t need to be an ad.-school 
graduate either. 

A few institutions are beginning to see their op- 
portunities in this matter; but the time is not far 
distant when the press agent or publicity manager 
will be as essential a member of the well-equipped 
academic staff as in the case of any enterprising 
railroad or manufacturing concern. 

When we advertise an automobile, a typewriter, 
or an adding machine, we do not dilate upon their 
ornamental appearance or the length of time re- 
quired for the assembling of all their various parts ; 
we speak rather of the merits of the contrivances as 
workers of results. 

Educational publicity should hold to the same 
principle and show up the institution advertised as 
an educator. The kind of education emphasized 
should be of the most attractive sort—not mere 
book learning, but the development of forceful and 
well-equipped men. Here is the key to the vast 
variety of motives which are to be appealed to 
among prospective students, according to the ideals 
of each. The records of successful graduates are 
the most convincing testimony that any institution 
can offer. Such records awaken ambition; they 
create a demand for the educational commodity. 
To create a demand in the field where none exists 
is now a well-recognized commercial principle ; 
and enterprising educators will soon have to adopt 
it if they expect to make headway in the face of 
increasing competition. The business college and 
the correspondence school have already “gotten 
wise” in this matter; the colleges and preparatory 
schools have not vet acquired quite so keen an 
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eye. But competition is a very compelling force, 
and sometimes works surprising results within a 
very brief period. 
niet hieiastiiacaigin ll tect ichpnarme tine 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[From the Hartford Courant. ] 


It is not in’ one of Governor Vardaman’s 
speeches but in a leading editorial article in the 
New York Sun that we find the descendants of the 
old-time Negro slaves described as “inflated and 
misled by the worthless ‘education’ of the latter-day 
public schools.” 

Doubtless the public schools are not doing all 
for their pupils that they might do, and should do. 
In our American theory, they exist to give the boys 
and girls a right start towards useful manhood and 
womanhood. They are to be factories of good cit- 
izenship. Nothing should be suffered to interfere 
with that object, or divert attention from it. A 
multitude of the children are not going on to high 
school and college. They are to earn their daily 
bread with their hands. In their case the opportu- 
nities of the primary school and grammar school 
years are as precious as fleeting, and not an hour 
should run to waste. We rejoice in the rapidly 
growing recognition of the importance of manual 
training in the schools. We want to see as good 
schools of industry supplied for the white youth of 
the South as now exist at Hampton and Tuskegee 
for the Negro youth, and we'd be glad to see these 
schools of industry supplemented with high-grade 
technical schools of an excellence equal to any in 
the North. The sooner the many-millioned men 
who don’t want to “die rich’”—or to die too rich— 
get busy in that direction, the better. Meanwhile 
a good many of us think it would be well if our pub- 
lic schools—South and North alike—gave a more 
direct, systematic training in practical morals; if 
they found or made time also to give the coming 
citizens simple but clear instruction as to the kind 
of country they are growing up in, and the duties 
and obligations which the years are bringing them. 

But the public schools as they are do a great 
deal more than teach the children to spell, read, 
write, do sums, etc. We don’t undervalue that 
part of their activity. We greatly value the train- 
ing the children get in self-denial and self-restraint, 
in obedience to lawful authority, in habits of or- 
derly, assiduous application to the business in hand, 
in the punctual doing of the appointed task at the 
appointed time. If these things are not worth 
while, the people of this country have been given 
over for a long time back to strong delusion—a de- 
lusion the strength of which is measured bv the 
millions of dollars they have cheerfully expended 
on their schools. 

The young Negroes down South are _ inflated. 
Governor Vardaman and the Sun tell us: thev give 
themselves airs on the strength of their schooling: 
they prefer the city to the farm, idleness to hard 
work; often they bring up in the jail or the peni 
tentiary. We have heard no complaint of this 


kind—even from Governor Vardaman—about the 
young Negroes from Hampton and Tuskegee. In 
the case of many others, there is only too much 
truth insit; and pity ’tis ’tis true. 
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Are like spectacles quite unknown here at the 
North? Are there no white young men, recently 
boys in school, loafing on Northern city street cor- 
ners and in peril of jail or penitentiary? Shall we, 
therefore, shut up the public schools? Shall we say 
that the public schools have been, from the begin- 
ning, a colossal mistake? 

It was in his haste that the Psalmist called all 
men liars; and he was sorry for it afterwards. 
There is more than a suggestion of irreflective haste 
in the applying of such an epithet as “worthless” to 
such an institution as the American public school of 
1906. 

a 


SHOULD A TEACHER BE MORE THAN A CLASS- 
ROOM INSTRUCTOR ? 


BY DANIEL W. HOFF, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Naturally we look to our college presidents, ped- 
agogical instructors, or school superintendents to 
inform us as to just what a teacher should be. Nor 
is there a lack of useful opinions in this direction, so 
far as the pedagogical phases of the subject are 
concerned. 

The teacher who never leaves the rut of routine 
classroom work misses the broad landscape of hu- 
man activities through which his ever-deepening 
pathway leads. fe fails to drink in the rich, invig- 
orating atmosphere, laden with the pleasure-giving, 
profit-giving experiences of others, which so 
strengthens and invig« rates that mental muscle 
essential to complete success. 

The intelligence of a community is not_all con- 
fined to the classroom; nor are text-books the only 
storehouses of useful information. A teacher 
should tap every available source of knowledge. 
He should be a habitual reader of books, other than 
those of a professional character. As he wishes to 
broaden his sphere of usefulness, so must his read- 
ing cover a wide range of subjects. 

No teacher can afford to miss an instructive talk 
upon any subject. One gets so many choice bits of 
meat from such talks, which may contribute to his 
own specific subject. Nor must he deem unworthy 
of his consideration the man whose bread-winning 
vocation happens to be in some other field than his 
own. Here, in fact, is one of the most fruitful 
sources of information. 

While religiously avoiding active participation in 
partisan politics, still, the wide-awake teacher 
should be sufficiently in touch with the great politi- 
cal and economic problems of the day to enable him 


to converse with some “degree of intelligence upon 


their relative merits. Nor should he neglect any 
opportunity to lend moral support to anv effort that 
gives promise of bettering the conditions of the 
community in which he lives. As a tree adds new 
gerowth at its circumference, so the growing teacher 
is constantly adding to his intellectual girth 
through the sympathetic contact with these exter- 
nal agencies. 

If vou are a fault-hin will be a fault- 


finder, though not necessarily a chronic grumbler, 
or if vou seek the good points in production they. 
too, seem to group themselves for convenient de- 
tection. 


A teacher should be an inspiration to his pupil. 
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His whole manner and bearing should constitute a 
moral force. This quality often has much more to 
do with his pupil’s welfare than has his intellectual 
strength or pedagogical qualifications. Hence he 
should neglect no opportunity for strengthening 
the pupil’s moral stamina. Show a boy that you 
really want to believe in him, that you expect much 
of him, and in most cases he will resolve to grow to 
your estimate of him. 

A high school principal once said to me: “My 
first aim is to arouse a scholarly ambition on the 
part of my pupils.” Once this ambition is well es- 
tablished the rest is comparatively easy—a guiding 
not a driving process. 

The commercial instructor who, while teaching 
the science of accounts, fails to arouse in his pupils 
a sense of the importance of that true business in- 
tegrity which should characterize his dealings with 
men, has but in part fulfilled his mission. 

Even the manual training instructor can point 
a practical moral lesson in the care bestowed upon 
the hidden portions of a piece of work. It requires 
both more time and hardware properly to nail the 
shingles on a roof, for example, than to “slap them 
on,” in the vernacular of the wood butcher, with 
one nail to a shingle, but he should be taught that 
he cannot afford thus to defraud his employer. 

It is said of the late Marshall Field that he was 
not the wealthiest man in his state, only the heaviest 
tax-payer. His ideas of business integrity forbade 
even the too frequent practice of tax-dodging. Is 
it not worth a teacher’s while, briefly, to contrast 
the business code of this merchant prince with that 
of the typical Wall street shark? 

Is it not true, as we hark back to our own school 
lays, that we give greater credit to the teacher who 
was able to inspire us with noble ambitions than to 
the one who was simply a thoroughly competent 
drill master? It must have been such a teacher 
that Moran had in mind when he wrote, “Inspira- 
tion is better than instruction.” 

The teacher who mingles with his boys while at 
play manifests a real interest in their sports, feels a 
genuine sympathy for, and wins the true confidence 
of his boys. Such a teacher is building for himself 
a monument of good-will and appreciation that 
shall be to him in his ripening years what Arnold’s 
was to him at old Rugby. 


( 
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If a man receives a big salary you say, and rightly 
so, “Lucky fellow!” Yet have you paused to re- 
flect that there are pleasures that cannot be pur- 
chased with a Rockefeller’s gold—yet which may 
be had without price through personal contact with 
the earnest, active, progressive, practical work-a- 
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y thinkers to be found in every community? 
Edward Everett says: “Man has three teachers— 
schoolmaster, himself, his neighbor. The in- 
struction of the first commences together; and long 
after the functions of the schoolmaster have been 
discharged, the duties of the last two go on to- 


gether. And what they effect is vastly more im- 
portant than the work of the teacher, if estimated 
by the amount of knowledge self-acquired, or 
caught by the collision or sympathy of other minds, 


compared with that which is directly imparted by 


the schoolmaster in the morning of life. In fact, 


what we learn at school and in college is but the 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


foundation of the great work of self-instruction 
with which the real education of life begins, when 
what is commonly called the education is finished.” 
Apropos of this same idea Parton Hood writes: 
“Every accession man makes to his knowledge en- 
larges his power.” 

When a teacher learns that a pupil is about to 
terminate his school life, what higher service could 
he render the right sort of a boy than to seek a per- 
sonal interview and to impress him with this same 
idea—self-improvement—and how he may solve 
the problem after he has passed out into the arena 
of active life. 

A teacher should be unselfish. He should be 
willing to help others with no expectation of reward 
beyond that which comes through a consciousness 
of having added to the convenience, comfort, or 
happiness of another. 

A teacher should be selfish. There are two 
types of selfishness. The one seeks personal ad- 
vantage at the expense of, or regardless of the in- 
terests of others, the other is of that commendable 
sort which prompts one to make the most of self, to 
embrace every opportunity, and to employ every 
right means for self-improvement. With this latter 
sort of selfishness every teacher should be liberally 
endowed. Only a wanton waste of opportunities 
can prevent a teacher from adding to his mental 
storehouse an abundance of experience—the rec- 
ollections which will amply provide against the in- 
evitable rainy day of later years, enriching his re- 
sources both for pleasure and profit, when the day 
comes that he must yield to the coming generation 
the training of the young, as a bread-winning voca- 
tion. Then will his declining years be such in a 
physical sense only. 

Every teacher should be an active, energetic 
member of some progressive organization of edu- 
cators that shall be entirely distinct and apart from 
those already in vogue. 

The public school teachers of America possess a 
power, which now lies dormant, which if roused 
would prove most potent in its possibilities for the 
uplifting of the profession and the betterment of the 
teacher’s station as well as that of the pupil. This 
power should be roused from its lethargy to the 
point of action. Local, county, state, and national 
organizations should discuss such topics as univer- 
sal medical and sanitary inspection of both private 
and public schools, pupils and school buildings; 
tenure of office, civil service, pay and pensions for 
teachers; suitable age limit for the first entrance 
of pupils to kindergartens or first primary grade, 
etc. Through the medium of their authorized rep- 
resentatives the proposed organizations should 
urge and facilitate legislation alike favorable to 
teacher and pupil. Under suitable legislation med- 
ical inspectors and boards of health might be em- 
powered to condemn or restrict the use of improp- 
erly arranged buildings for school purposes. 

I once heard a noted educator say that in his 
judgment every well-spent day at school had for 
the average pupil, in after life benefits, a money 
value of not less than $5.00. A most deplorable 
feature of surrounding pupils with conditions which 
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Dear Mr. Winship:— 

It is a puzzle which Iam not able to unravel. 
Occasionally I send you an article. Sometimes it 
goes into the paper and sometimes into the basket 
—but when I write you a letter I am pretty apt, as 
in this case, to find it in the Journal. See issue of 
November 22. I do not care particularly, but I do 
not like to pose asa “bird of evil omen.” The 
world improves, although some of us get impatient 
at the slow progress of affairs. I well remember 
my first examination, just sixty years ago this 
month. It took the whole of Saturday evening and 
school was to begin the next Monday. How they 
did play “battledore and shuttlecock” with me, 
those two old farmer schoolmasters! They wound 
up by handing me an uncut goose-quill, and asking 
me to make a pen. Luckily I had in my vest 
pocket a white-handled penknife which I had pur- 
chased for that purpose. Then they handed me a 
sheet of paper and asked me to use my pen in set- 
ting acopy. SoI wrote, “Command you may your 
mind from play.” Eventually I got my certificate, 
and have it yet. Since that day I have had certifi- 
cates and diplomas of greater or less value, but 
none that I earned as I did that. The blue ink is 
fading; the old farmers who signed it have been 
dead many years, but I mean to have that certificate 
framed and hung up in my library as evidence that 
once I knew something about the three ‘“R’s.” 
Still we do not have to go back very far to get into 
the dark ages. It is not over sixty years since a 
Congregational minister said in my father’s house 
in New Hampshire: “TI have a little boy at home, 
only four years old; he is a loving, obedient child, 
who comes every night when he is ready for bed 
and says his prayers at his mother’s knees,—yet, if 
he were to die to-night, I could have no hope of his 
salvation.” That was a relic of the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards, which I hope cannot be dupli- 
cated to-day in all New England. I only cite this 
to show how much our religion has broadened in 
the last half-century. The only really discourag- 
ing outlook is in the decadence of home life. Still, 
with the aid of the press and the pulpit and the 
teacher, we shall yet solve that problem, and so 
bring back to the conscience of father and mother 
the divine impulse which attaches itself to parentage. 
It will yet be well with the children of America. I 
have attempted to analyze the letters which you are 
printing concerning the morals of school children. 
I think I recognize three distinct classes of teachers. 
First are those who look for evil traits, and of 
course they find them. I once heard.a man who 
stands deservedly high in our ranks say in a meet- 
ing of the Educational Council: “Children are nat- 
urally savages. They steal plumes and_ ribbons 
and pencils; they rob each other’s dinner pails, 
and they delight in causing pain to their mates.” 
The teacher who believes that will act accordingly, 
and her pupils will respond to her thoughts of 
them. I do not doubt but that all they say of their 
schools is literally true. There is another class of 
teachers who answer your inquiries in a different 
spirit. They raise their hands in holy horror that 
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any one should suggest the existence of evil in the 
hearts of children. They profess to regard them- 
selves insulted when you ask them to examine more 
closely into the exact status of affairs on the school 
grounds and in the places where children are wont 
to take secret councils with each other. These 
teachers have much yet to learn, and I fear they 
will not prove to be very apt scholars. They close 
their eyes when they ought to see; their ears when 
they ought to hear; and their lips when they 
ought to rebuke. The third class, and I hope by 
far the most numerous, is coi..posed of those who 
love children, and who recognize the possibilities 
of childhood. They see that while human nature is 
human nature there will be occasion for restraint, 
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rebuke, or punishment, as well as for praise and 
reward; they are continually on. their guard lest 
they fail of their duty in one direction as well as the 
other. 

There seems to me to be this difference between 
the first and third class of teachers as I see them. 
The one is greatly disturbed over the evil acts 
themselves; the other is chiefly exercised over 
the spirit which prompts the evil actions. If I 
could visit their schools I should expect to find a 
corresponding diversity in the remedies which they 
devise and apply. 

Yours truly, 
Henry Sabin. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XXX.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


TEHERAN. 


The cable despatches from Persia are carefully 
scanned at present not only by the diplomatic world 
but by the reading world as well, for they bring the 
tidings of the approaching death-of the Shah, and 
the unsettlement naturally incident to such an 
event. For some time it has been known that the 
Shah has had an incurable disease, but of late he 
has failed so rapidly that it was deemed prudent to 
appoint his som as regent. 

In one way it is a most inopportune moment for 
the Persian monarch to die. Unlike the Sultan of 
Turkey, the Shah has paid more than one visit to 
the European capitals, and was so deeply impressed 
by some features of Western rule that he proposed 
a change for the “Land of the Lion and the Sun” 
from absolutism to a constitutional government. 
There is to be a representative body, and a senate, 
half of which is to be appointed by the government, 
and the other half elected by the people. This im- 
portant and liberal change was in process when the 
Shah fell ill, with his significant task still incom- 
plete. Whether the Regent will be disposed to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps, and how far, only the 
future can disclose. 

The politics of Persia has for many years inter- 
ested deeply, and sometimes disturbed seriously, 
the chancelleries of Europe, especially those of 
3ritain and Russia. Persiahas been a “buffer 
state’ between mid-Asian Russia and India. And 
a great game of diplomacy has been played at Te- 
heran, Russia seeking to gain an influence there 
that will give her access to the Persian Gulf, and 
Britain endeavoring to block any such move be- 
cause of the imminent danger to her possession of 
India. Up to the present Britain has successfully 
checkmated Russia’s aims. But what may happen 
with a new Shah znd a new and popular government 
remains to be seen. There is enough of uncer- 
tainty about the present situation to keep the rulers 
of Europe guessing. 

Every schoolboy knows something of ancient 
Persia, and specially of her invasion of Greece, with 
its mortifying and complete defeats. The names of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes are household words. 
The civilization of Persia is older than that of 


Rome, and the immortal colonnades of Persepolis 
were reared long before those of the Parthenon. 

But it is not so well known that there is a modern 
Persia, that at least a remnant of the great ancient 
empire still exists, and is a vital power in Asia to- 
day. The Persia of to-day is more than twice as 
large as France, and Teheran is its capital. 

Yet Teheran has been the capital but a hundred 
years. It was made the seat of government a cen- 
tury ago by Shah Mohammed Khan, the iounder 
of the reigning dynasty of Khajars. Since it be- 
came the capital, it has come to be one of the most 
flourishing and most active cities of the East. To- 
day its population is close upon 200,000. 

There is an old city witha wall about it, and 
<nown as the “City of plane trees,” and a new city 
outside the old walls, and encompassed by earth- 
works, which is called the “European Quarters,” 
because of its many European features. The Aus- 
trian, German, and Russian embassies are located 
in the old city, while those of England, France, 
Turkey, and the United States are in the new. 

No one has written more fully or more entertain- 
ingly about Teheran than S. G. W. Benjamin, 
United States minister for some time at the Persian 
court. According to him both the older and the 
newer city are interesting, the first because of its 
fascinating Oriental features; the latter because of 
its exquisite gardens, its charming avenues, its at- 
tractive residences, and its distant mountain pros- 
pects. Here one may hear the trill of the nightin- 
gale in the rose-bushes, the cooing of the turtle- 
dove, and the musical tinkle of fountains in the 
court areas around which the homes are built. 

The city is built upon the great central plateau 
of Persia, about 3,800 feet above sea-level, and not 
far from the southern shore of the Caspian sea. The 
climate is very dry, and is peculiarly favorable to 
any one with pulmonary troubles. The winter is 
very short and moderate, the spring and autumn 
delightful, the summer hot with a temperature of 
from ninety-five to 110 degrees, but a heat so dry 
as to be easily endured. 

Rain falls but scantily on the Persian table-lands 
except during the short winter. But the rest of the 
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ART TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL.—(IV.) 


BY G. T. SPERRY, 
Westfield [Mass.] Normal School. 


DESIGN. 


Each faculty of the mind is capable of cultivation 
and requires it for its fullest development. The fac- 
ulty called “good taste” is no exception to this 
rule, and design is a means to this end. 


again. Elemental ideas are gained, too, through 
the representation in clay and other handwork ma- 
terials. 

The teacher should see to it that this matter is 
attended to in other school subjects where it can De 
done without detracting from the first aim of the 





A THIRD GRADE CLASS WEAVING. 


In the primary schools particularly the founda- 
tion is to be laid, but there is danger of too rapid 
building without a good foundation. Design looks 
big because it is given so many different names— 
pure design, decorative design, applied design, con- 
structive design, composition in the flat and round, 
and so on to the end of the list. These all have 
one end, i. e., the ability to appreciate and to make 
beautiful things. Appreciation comes with knowl- 
edge. Ability to make comes after knowledge, or 
should; therefore our aim should be to teach the 
pupil that he may know what is beautiful and how 
to make everything he does beautiful, both as to 
use and appearance. If we do this we shall teach 
design, and all that it includes, by whatever name 
it is called. Let it be remembered that beauty is 
eminently consistent in all its parts, both as to the 
specific use, and to the adjustment of relationships. 
There is as much beauty in structure as there is in 
decoration, generally a great deal more, for decora- 
tion is very often entirely superfluous. 

In constructive work, the beauty lies in the pro- 
portions of the whole, of the parts, and in the color 
scheme, which is really a matter of proportion, too. 
The article on color was intended to lay the founda- 
tion for the intelligent use of color in these designs. 
It will be seen also that by our placing all studies 
in representative drawing on paper suited to them 
in shape and size, the ideas of proportion and con- 
sistent form are taught and applied over and over 





RUGS WITH SIMPLE BAND BORDERS NEAR THE ENDS 
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exercise. For example: Let the paper upon 
which the spelling, number work, and the language 
exercise are written be of a size and shape to corre- 
spond with the mass of written material to be 





ROMAN STRIPE PATTERN FOR GRADES II. AND ITI. 


placed upon it. The spelling lesson will be long 
and narrow in its effect vertically. Make the paper 
so. The language lesson may be longer on the 
horizontal. Give the paper out in 
shape required. 


the general 
The teacher should be sure, also, 
that the paper is approximately of the right size 
as well as of the right shape. 

There are two ways to teach proportion ideas. 
The first is by showing good examples in every 
way possible, both of the thing under considera- 
tion and of other things. The second is by some 
device that will at least keep this thought before 
the mind. The “Greek rule,” so-called, is an im- 
portant aid in holding the thought on this line. 

Let us look in detail at a concrete example in 
design. If I am to make, say in grade three, a 
small woven rug for the doll house, what are my 
considerations? Clearly, first, the use. This re- 
solves itself in my mind into the questions, “What 
is it for?” and “Of what material shall it be made?” 
The answers to these two questions, “A rug for the 
floor of a certain room in a certain house,” and, “It 
shall be made of wool, cotton, or what-not, woven 
in simple ‘canvas weave,” give me the cue to all 
my work. The first answer modifies the shape and 
size—in fact, virtually determines them. Still if 
there is a chance to use discretion, I use my knowl- 
edge of the “Greek rule” in determining what is a 
pleasing oblong as to relative length and width. 
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The second answer. governs the strength, thick- 
ness, pattern if any, and the other matters pertain- 
ing to the technique in the working out. These I 
think out carefully before I attempt teaching them 
as a class lesson. 


The second consideration is as to beauty. If 
the rug is made of the most appropriate material 
and in the best possible proportion as to shape, 
pattern, and color, it is beautiful, so the second con- 
sideration is intimately associated with and truly 
a part of the first. 

How shall I determine the pattern if there is to 
be one, and where shall it be placed? A rug is 
generally oblong because of the shape of the place 
it is to occupy on the floor. On our simple looms 
we construct the long way. This confines the 
problem of pattern to either a simple band at each 
end or to some very simple stripe either entirely or 
part way across the rug. The pattern part way 
across is done by breaking or hiding the thread in 
passing the woof back and forth. Suppose I de- 
cide on the bands. Why shall they be at the ends 
or near them? They are a border. A border is 
near the stopping place. Besides, the bands are a 
signal that the rug is to stop; they may make it 
look stronger, too, if they are of the right width 
and color. What shall be their relative widths, 
and what their color? The Greek relation of 
widths is a good one and the color should be one 
that is in harmony with but stronger than the body 
of the rug. [Ty stronger, I mean either darker in 
value or more intense in color, and sometimes both. 

It is sufficient for the purpose here to define the 
“Greek rule” in widths as those widths that are so 
related that no one readily seems to be an equal 
part of the other, or so narrow in comparison that 
it looks inconsistent and out of place with it. These 
two thoughts are worthy of consideration in all 
sizes or widths where they are not absolutely de- 
termined by the use of the thing designed. 

Let the rug be consistent in color also. 
serviceable 


A plain 
tone as a body, not too light, not too 
bright, is a good rule. Select for the bands a 
brighter, darker tone of the same color, or black, 
or white, or the complement of the body-tone, if 
the body is not too intense for that. Complements 
both in full intensity are too trying and crude for 
this work. 

The problem of the rug has been used as an illus- 
tration only as to the method of procedure in de- 
sign. The same general course should be _fol- 
lowed, whatever the problem and whatever the me- 
dium in which it is worked. Consider first the use 
to which the article is to be put, then of what it is 
to be made. Study for the best way to present 
these two things so that the class may feel that an 
object perfectly adapted to its use is the primal 
thing in every case. Use is the first guide in size, 
shape, and proportion. Then they may see how. 
by changing the proportion, or the shape, without 
interfering with the thickness of the article, they 
may make it more beautiful. And then, if any 
decoration will really make it better, what it shall 
be, and where and how applied? This in general 
should be the order in all our work. 


That relationship in widths may be very clearly 
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understood, apply it in a ribbon-pattern and call it 
a “Roman stripe.” If there is a surplus of time, 
weave it, if not, put it on paper. In grade two let 
the unit have three widths or stripes. In grade 
three, four widths. This unit may or may not be 
repeated as circumstances determine. Choose an 
oblong, say five by three inches. Draw, well 
placed on paper. Hold its short edge toward you. 
Divide it by a horizontal line a little more than a 
third of the way up on either side. ‘The upper part 
of this oblong now is the wider. Divide this upper 
part by another horizontal line so that the narrow- 
est part shall be in the middle, the widest at the 
bottom, and the middle-sized width at the top. 
This gives three well related divisions of the origi- 
nal oblong. These may be called a unit in design. 
Repeat them above or below in the same order, 
and adjacent to, if desirable. Get other orders of 
size arrangement by trial as exercises. When 
each pupil has a satisfactory set, color them, in the 
second grade in two tones of one color and one of 
another. Take black and one of the spectrum col- 
ors, white and one color, gray and one color, or 
even black and white and gray. In grade three 
use any two colors keyed pretty strongly to each 
other that a pleasing harmony may result. Exer- 
cises in keying colors till they are harmoniously 
related have been given previously in the color 
article. 

This is a good time to call attention to pleasing, 
well related sizes, shapes, and colors in furniture, 
parts of buildings, pottery, textiles—in short, in any 
of the common things of life. Inasmuch as this 
teaching in design relates to the various interests 
of the school and the home, it is well done. Inas- 
much as it aids in establishing and developing a 
higher taste standard in all the walks of life, it is a 
success. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


ATTUNING A CHORUS OF CHILDREN. 
BY ESTELLE CARPENTER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


[An Interview in San Francisco Call. ] 


“How do I manage to keep such perfect control 
of the children I am directing?” counter queried 
Miss Estelle Carpenter, who is preparing the chil- 
dren of the schools for the special song program. 

She laughed lightly, as though it were too simple 
a thing to explain. Then, after hesitating for a 
moment, she said :— 

“Well, it is this way: I come down to the chil- 
dren and in spirit I am a child for the time being. 
I watch their faces and thus follow their emotions, 
and govern my acts accordingly. The moment I 
see a pair of eyes wandering from me | introduce 
something new, and thereby gain its attention again 
and lead the other children with me. li requires 
the cultivation of one’s personality to make it har- 
monize with the children, who will open up to the 
right individuality as a flower does to sunshine. 

’The first thing I try to do is to get them in sym- 
pathy with me. To do this I must work upon their 
emotions until I get them in tune, as I might term 
it. This is like getting an instrument mechanically 
in tune before beginning to operate on it. 

“After I have the children in harmony with me, | 
control them, as does the conductor of an orchestra 
the musicians he is directing. Then I constantly 
change from one thing to another to get the best 
results, and to keep them from tiring of one thing. 

“The nature of a child is so susceptible to music, 
and music is so great a power for good in ‘forming 
character, that it is most necessary to child life, and 
becomes a wonderful power in the creation of 
higher ideals. If used properly it can be made to 
obtain wonderful results, not only for the musical 
side of a child’s nature, but for the general develop- 
ment of its individualities. 

“The control of a great variety of children at one 
time is accomplished only by constant study of chil- 
dren in general. It was not my ambition at any 
time simply to be a musical instructor, but a musi- 
cal director, and since assuming the supervision of 
instruction of music in the schools of San Francisco 
it has been my constant desire to become nearer to 
the children and to understand them better. 

“Tt was before the great fire that Mayor Schmitz 
suggested that a grand chorus of children’s voices 
should be a feature of the celebration of the Fourth, 
and in this he was heartily supported by the board 
of education. 

“Of course, so many children are away during 
vacation time that some difficulty will be found in 
getting as great a number present as could other- 
wise be obtained. But from present indications I be- 
lieve that nearly every child who is now in the city 
will be present to take part in the program. It is 
good for the children under present conditions, I 
think, to revive in them the spirit of patriotism and 
thus take their minds off the misfortunes they have 
been compelled to witness.” 


ENGLISH VERSE CORRELATED TO MUSIC. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


1 know of no book recently issued that signifies 
more by way of developing music in elementary 
schools than Alice C. D. Riley’s book just issued 
by the Clayton F. Summy Company of Chicago, 
entitled ‘““The Elements of English Verse Corre- 
lated to Music.” Miss Riley has certainly placed 
the schools under high obligation to her by teach- 
ing how to have children take the initiative in verse 
making, how to get definite results even in the first 
grade, and to know how and why he gets them. 

Several desirable ends are attained by this book. 
It teaches the art and principles of verse making in 
the elementary school. It distinguishes between 
rhythm and rhyme so that every child will appre- 
ciate the significance of each term. 

Any child who loves “Mother Goose” is ready to 
be led out in thought and creative energy as natur- 
ally and simply in making rhymes in rhythm as in 
singing childish songs in tune. 

Are you a doubter? Then get the book and see 
for yourself what can be done in the first grade and 
then do it with your little people. The possibilities 
of each grade are carefully worked out. The clas- 
sification is wonderful. It opens up new fields of 
activity along lines that signify much by way of 
giving the best relish to school work. 

Rhythm is as easily taught a little child as is 
tune. Miss Riley will convince you in pages 10-22 
of her book that any teacher can get any first grade 
class to write their own verse in good rhythm and 
have the best time imaginable while doing it. 

Starting with ways and means appreciated by the 
first grade, the class can advance as naturally as 
they develop physically until the results in the 
eighth grade are better than are now attained in 
high schools. 

We shall get entirely away from the absurdities 
of “I go up,” “Do I go up?” “I do go up,” and the 
scarcely less absurd forms of “I see a cat,” “Do I 
see a cat?” “ I do see a cat,” and “Can the cat see 


me?” when children are led into their own rhythmic 
creations. 
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NORMAL CHORUS PROGRAM.—(IV.) 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE V_ SMITH, 
Winona {Minn.] Normal School. 
FOLK LORE OF ITALY. 
Reading——“Folk Songs” ........... - Louis C. Elson 
Reading-—“The Folk Songs of Italy,” 





Countess Martinengo Caesareso 
Folk Songs.— 


(a) “Why Do You Turn Your Eyes Away?” (Venice) 
(b) “O Sanctissima” (Sicily) 
(c) “The Bagpipers” (Abruzzi) 
(d) “Santa Lucia” (Naples) 
Madrigal—*When Flowery Meadows,” 


Palestrina (1590) 
Reading—A group of rose poems from the Italian.— 


(a)'~ “Rose amd “Renee 6 ik disci ccicdon: (Calibran) 


[Continued on page 46.) 
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LEADERS WHO LEAD. 

There are leaders and leaders. For instance, 
there is a group of men who have been much in 
the public mind of late, all leaders in a way but so 
different in their ways of leading. Senator Till- 
man’s claim to prominence is his brutal “courage” 
in saying openly about the colored race what the 
South very generally has long been saying, and 
often acting, privately. His honesty and personal 
integrity are respected, and he is a great drawing 
card even where his opinions are despised and his 
brutality abhorred. Tom Lawson has been a great 
“seller” because of his matchless use of English 
in writing historical fiction about men and meas- 
ures in which the truth has since been shown to be 
worse than his fiction. Neither Tittman nor Law- 
son has anything to his credit by way of doing 
things personally, though Tillman is responsible 
for a lot of evil deeds in the South, and Lawson is 
to be credited with a lot of good deeds inspired by 
his serial fiction in Everybody’s. 

La Follette—Little Bob—says the worst things 
in the worst way, so far as conventionality goes, but 
he has done more things politically in his own state 
than any other man has ever done, in defiance of 
the machine, since the days of Aaron Burr. He is 
one of the most popular men on the platform, say 
whatever he may, because of his political achieve- 
ments in Wisconsin, yes, and in the United States 
Senate, where he has done things that no other 
man has ever done. 

Jerome, without doing much as yet, is popular 
in the extreme, because of the way in which he has 
kept up a running fire of promises to do, which has 
been almost as attractive to the public as though 
he had done some of them. He is the great leader 
through imagination and fascinating epigram. 
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Folk and Hughes are the leaders pre-eminent in 
the doing of things that no one else could have 
done, and their political advancement has come to 
them without any political machinery, while La- 
Follette’s came through the erection of political 
machinery of his own. These men are the greatest 
of their class that the world has ever seen, and they 
are, strange to say, so busy that they cannot be 
prevailed upon to sell their time for the platform 
or the press. 

But above any of these men are three supreme 
leaders, Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washington, and 
Ben B. Lindsey. No one of these could be elected 
governor, as Folk and Hughes have been; no one 
of these could build up a political machine as La- 
Follette did, no one of them could hurl epithets with 
Tillman and Jerome, or twist such sentences as 
Lawson does, and yet each has done more than any 
of the others. These men are leaders in the only 
true sense because their genius has been devoted 
to children. They have worked for all the future 
while the others have dealt blows at men and meas- 
ures that are out of date and would have passed 
away sooner or later like any crumbling ruin. 
Leadership must deal with youth, never with old 
age. Leadership is always forward, never back- 
ward; is always toward the future. The most 
that can be said of the work of even Folk and 
Hughes is that it is clearing away the ruins, while 
Riis, Washington, and Lindsey are always building 
into the future. They are architects and contrac- 
tors for humanity. This is leadership. 

Education should produce the leaders of the 
world. 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(IV.) 


Parents often think that their son is especially 
promising because he wants to get to work young, 
wants to leave school and be earning. This is 
never a sign of strength, but always of weakness. 

When a boy wants to get to work, instead of get- 
ting ready to work, it indicates arrested develop- 
ment. 





There is not one probability in fifty that a boy 
who desires to leave school at the sixth grade and 
is allowed to do so, will ever amount to anything. 
It is not the fact that he does not have as much ed- 
ucation as the other boys, but that he does not 
have their purpose to get ready for the doing of 
things. 

Teachers often greatly err in dealing with such 
boys and their parents by trying to show how im- 
portant it is that they should know what they will 
learn in the seventh-and eighth grades, whereas 
that is the least part of it. It is a case of arrested 
development usually, and this is what should be 
treated, treated as a disease. 

We make a lot of talk about defective sight and 
hearing and we do well, but it is vastly more impor- 
tant that we “get busy” in defective mental progres- 
sive development. There is a near-sightedness of 
parents and pupils that is criminal. It contributes 
to delinquency and, as I think, is within the statute 
and subject to court punishment. 

It sometimes shows itself in diverted attention, 
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in dissipated interest, and often in over-athletic or 
fraternity zeal. 

The college theory is that the fraternity chaps are 
the elect, but life does not show that. The data is 
imperfect at present, but there is enough to make it 
wholly probable that when the figures are in it will 
be clearly shown that, in the last fifteen years, when 
fraternity life has been extra social and extra politi- 
cal in clannishness, much of the fraternity zeal indi- 
cates approaching arrested development. It is en- 
tirely clear already that this is characteristic of the 
high school fraternity, because it almost invariably 
means that a set of fellows dare not trust them- 
selves to win honors in the open contest, but seek 
it as a favoritism by means of a little band of social 
highwaymen, as many of these high school frater- 
nities are. 

OD 0-920 


MADISON BABCOCK. 


Madison Babcock died in San Francisco on De- 
cember 28, 1906. That is a brief statement of a 
fact in which comparatively few persons will be 
interested. Another teacher has died, died as a 
teacher in the ranks. But to me, Madison Bab- 
cock was much more than this. I have known 
and loved him for more than twenty years. It 
was he with whom I dined on the day that I ar- 
rived in San Francisco, a month ago. It was he’ 
who took me all over the wrecked and ruined dis- 
trict; from him I had a voice picture of those 
tragic days as I had had many pen pictures from 
April to November. I had just written him a long 
letter of affectionate appreciation when the news 
of his death came. 

Madison Babcock was born in northern New 
York state March 16, 1840, graduated from the 
Albany normal college in 1861, and taught in Car- 
linville, Virden, and Springfield, Illinois, in War- 
rensburg and Jefferson City, Missouri, and was 
eminently successful as an agent for Van Antwerp, 
sragg, & Co. in Cincinnati and San Francisco un- 
til the organization of the American Book Com- 
pany, when he became a principal in Sacramento, 
and, very soon, deputy superintendent with Mr. 
Anderson in San Francisco, where he remained 
through John Swett’s term and was for one term 
superintendent of San Francisco. No man ever 
loved the profession more than he, and none was 
more ready to enter any conflict for the teachers 
and their interests. 


—-—__—_—_—+-¢-0-@-0-¢-0-______ _—_- - 
THAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


The East, that is to say, some persons in the 
East, think they will be able to dispose of the Na- 
tional University idea by styling it an “archaic” 
scheme. No one anticipates any considerable favor 
from men east of the Alleghanies whose life and 
thought is here. It would be wholly unreasonable. 
Few men think in units larger than their environ- 
ment, but fortunately, or unfortunately, this country 
has spread out beyond the Alleghanies with almost 
startling extensity and intensity. There is much 
that the West will never have. There will never be 
a Harvard, Yale, or Princeton west of the Allegha- 
nies. Noamount of money can produce the atmos- 
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phere of Cambridge or New Haven. A hundred 
years from to-day they will lack what these institu- 
tions will have, and the wise men of the West know 
it. But they, in turn, have much that is not dis- 
cernable in the East. The “archaic” is not to be 
found in the West, and it is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme for a New Englander to style a Western idea 
archaic. 

One interesting phase of the archaic is the oppo- 
sition to a National University which is as sure to 
come as the sun is to rise at Easter time. It will 
not harm any New England college. The govern- 
ment will never establish a Harvard or a Yale. It 
could no more do it than the President could 
change the spelling of the English language, and 
there will be no attempt to do so, but there ‘is a 
a place for a National University, and American 
education will never enter into its inheritance until 
it is established. 

If Harvard and Yale men could have had their 
way there would never have been a Berkeley or an 
Ann Arbor, a university at Madison, or Boulder, 
at Pullman, or Columbus. Fully one-half of the 
university students of to-day are in institutions 
that would never have been established had Con- 
gress listened to the representatives of the Eastern 
colleges. There will be no National University 
championed by these men, but it will come 
as easily and naturally as the state colleges have 
come, and it is the height of folly to oppose it, for 
this is the fruit of the state college system already 
so successful. 
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it Matis 


INTERNATIONAL JUVENILE COURT SOCIETY. 


The committee appointed under instruction of the 
meeting in Chicago on June 9, and again on De- 
cember 7, has decided to organize the International 
Juvenile Court Society, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, and plans were fully matured at Hull House, 
Chicago, on January 4, 1907. The following are 
the names of the committee, which have matured 
these plans and organized the society: Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago; Henry W. Thurs- 
ton, Chicago; Hon. T. D. Hurley, Chicago; 
George L. Sehon, Louisville, Kentucky; J. J. 
Kelso, Toronto, Canada; Max Senior, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Hon. William H. DeLacy, Washington; 
Mrs. Hannah K. Schoff, Philadelphia; Rev. Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush, New York city; Miss Lilian 
Wald, New York city; Jacob A. Riis, New York 
city; Luther Gulick, New York city; Homer Folks, 
New York city; Joseph Lee, Boston; A. E. Win- 
ship, Boston; Edward W. Frost, Milwaukee; 
Julia Kurtz, Milwaukee; Mrs. Hattie Van Wyck, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Benton McMillan, Nashville. 
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A NOBLE SCHEME. 


There is a scheme to have a notable plan for fed- 
eral aid to education by enlarging the Bureau of 
Education, extending its functions to include ex- 
perimentation and serious study in education, em- 
ploying several hundred experts, establishing ex- 
periment stations in education and in other ways 
promoting the efficiency of education at an annual 
cost of some fifteen million of dollars. 
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This could be made the most important national 
legislation in a generation, but it will not be. It 
will scarcely be noticed by lawmakers, who are pro- 
viding hundreds of millions for an army and navy 
—mostly a cruelly wicked waste of money and of 
human life. It is little better to doom thousands of 
men to army and navy life in times of peace than 
to slaughter in times of war. There is something 
ghastly in the relative attitude of lawmakers toward 
efficient education of over 20,000,000 children and 
youth for life and toward the education of a few 
men in the art of dealing out death. 
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BLOW TO N. E. A. 


The railroads will not collect the two dollars 
membership fee forthe National Educational Asso- 
ciation as heretofore. This results from the fam- 
ous, possibly in some respects infamous, railroad 
rate bill that was rushed, crushed through Con- 
gress at the last session. Just what the result will 
be cannot now be said. It is probable that the 
Association will have to be content with collecting 
its own two dollars in order to validate the return 
tickets. This will produce adequate funds, but 
not so much as the old-time conditions. 
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SIMPLIFY CUBE ROOT. 


The Boston Herald has this interesting editorial 
note :-— 

“Tf, as Stanley Hall intimates, it was to pamper 
the school children that spelling was reformed, the 
President might try abolishing cube root. Perhaps 
that would prove more popular.” 
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PHILADELPHIA IN THE LEAD. 


Again has Philadelphia raised the salaries of the 
teachers. This time it is $200,000, making $600,- 
000 increase in salaries inside of three years. Has 
any city done better? This is largely due to the 
fact that there are four teachers on the board of 
education, and the leader in salary campaigns has 
been Franklin S. Edmonds, recently of the Central 
high school. 
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NOTABLE WARNING. 

Booker T. Washington, at a dinner tendered him 
by the leading Negroes of Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, upon his return to his boyhood home, re- 
cently said: “We cannot expect to win our battle 
in the South or North by a policy of antagonism. 
Civilization soon-tires of a race as of an individual 
that continually whines and complains. And like- 
wise the country will not tolerate any element in 
the population abusing and cursing the chief ex- 
ecutive.” 
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HEIGHT OF INBECILITY. 


The December grand jury of Kings County, 
—Brooklyn,—after the examination of several 
members of the board of education and principals 
of the Brooklyn high schools, handed in a present- 
ment to County Judge Aspinwall yesterday con- 
demning certain school methods. The present- 
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ment demands that home study by the pupils cease 
and that instead the daily hours at school be in- 
creased by one hour each day, and the curriculum 
be changed so that a large part of this additional 
hour be devoted to supervised study. The grand 
jury finds that the curriculum for sixteen-year-old 
pupils is much harder than it was a few years ago, 
and that students are being forced far beyond their 
capacity to assimilate knowledge. Such a system, 
it declares, can result only in weakened memories 
and physical disability. If any age or community 
can match this for silly imbecility we would like to 
hear of it. 
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BRADBURY HONORED. 


Principal W. F. Bradbury of the Cambridge 
Latin school, fifty years in the service of Cam- 
bridge as a high school teacher and principal, has 
been honored by the alumni with a public recep- 
tion, participated in by the teachers of the city, 
the alumni, the city officials, and other distin- 
guished citizeus, on which occasion the city was 
presented with an oil painting of Mr. Bradbury 
for the Latin school, an elegant book with the 
names of more than seven hundred alumni, and a 
beautiful loving cup. 

They agree with Nixon Waterman 
wrote :— 

A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit has fled, 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
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President G. Stanley Hall is unquestionably the 
most suggestive educational talker on the American 
platform to-day, and that is saying much, for there 
are many admirable speakers, but he is always say- 
ing the new thing, and it is always born of keen ob- 
servation and clear thinking. 


Miss Estelle Reel, United States superintend- 
ent of Indian schools for a longer time than any of 
her predecessors, is making the work more and 
more successful each year. Already there is abun- 
dant evidence that her policy is making the younger 
Indians self-supporting and thrifty. 


Despite the calamitous year San Francisco has 
passed Pittsburg in the extent of her banking busi- 
ness, with only New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis ahead of her. Think of the 
large cities in the East that she has left behind! 


Charles H. Morse, principal of Ringe Manual 
Training School, Cambridge, is to be the secretary 
of Massachusetts’ new Commission on Industrial 
Education at a salary of $5,000, an appointment 
that is universally approved. 


If teachers could see San Francisco as the editor 
of the Journal of Education has seen it, their pupils 
would make generous contributions to take chil- 
dren out of the shacks and give them schoolhouses. 
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The American Institute of Instruction will 
meet in Montreal, July 1-4, and every arrange- 
ment is looking to a large meeting and a notable 
program. President Walter E. Ranger is giving 
expert attention and earnest devotion to the plans. 


Why do not Carnegie and Rockefeller each 
offer to give as much for the new San Francisco 
schoolhouses as the school children raise? They 
would never miss it. 


It is worth a trip across the continent to see the 
refugee camps. The world never had the like be- 
fore April 18, and will never see the like again when 
these are eliminated. 


It may be necessary to have a city board of edu- 
cation appointed by a mayor or some other board, 
but it is not the American ideal. The people 
should elect. 


lowa Association voted against simplified spell- 
ing, and then, out of respect to the member of the 
Carnegie committee from the state, accepted it. 


President James H. Baker of the State Univer- 
sity succeeds President Z. X. Snyder of the Normal 
School as president of the State Association. 


San Francisco lost all of her kindergartens on 
April 18-20. Ten of them have been re-opened, 
but in the vicinity of the refugee camps. 


Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland has a 
five-years’ term as well as a salary raised to $6,000. 
He has “made good,” and so has the city. 


Salt Lake City will have $20,000,000 worth of 
material improvements in 1907. The prosperity 
of America seems but to have begun. 


J. Franklin Jameson of Washington is elected 
president of the American Historical Association, 
which will meet at Madison next year. 


Dr. Z. X. Snyder, as president of the State Asso- 
ciation, this year gave the teachers of Colorado a 
notably successful annual meeting. 


Senator Beveridge is making an heroic and 


righteous attack on child labor abuses. 


San Francisco has already received $180,000,000 
insurance money from the April fire. 


William Jennings Bryan is, always has been, al- 
ways will be a friend of the schools. 


Teachers want no favors that are 
favors to the children than to them. 


not greater 


Department of Superintendence February 26, 27, 
and 28, Auditorium, Chicago. 


William James of Harvard was one of the Utah 
Association attractions 


A national child labor law will surely come. ‘It 
should come soon, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
TAFT AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

The situation has been cleared somewhat, so far 
as the contest for the next Republican nomination 
to the presidency is concerned, by the frank an- 
nouncement of Secretary Taft that his name may 
be considered in that connection. Mr. Taft’s 
statement was drawn from him by the urgency of 
his friends, who realized the hopelessness of making 
headway in their efforts to promote his nomination 
so long as there was no definite assurance that he 
would accept a nomination if it were offered him. 
His declaration amounts to just that. It is to the 
effect that his ambition is not political, that he is 
not seeking the nomination, that he does not expect 
it, but that if the opportunity to run for the great 
office of President were to come to him, he should 
not decline it. Meanwhile, he will go on with his 
official duties, fully realizing that with his faithful 
performance of them the probability of his nomina- 
tion as President lessens rather than increases. 

A RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 

One of the most appalling in a lengthening list 
of railway catastrophies was the collision at Terra 
Cotta station, just outside of Washington, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad Sunday evening, De- 
cember 30. A passenger train, containing people 
who were returning to Washington from various 
near-by points in Maryland, so crowded in the two 
coaches that many of them were standing, was 
halted at the station in a dense fog, when a train of 
empty freight cars, running at high speed, dashed 
into the passenger train, cutting through the two 
passenger coaches and scattering the dead and dy- 
ing along the tracks for half or three-quarters of a 
mile before it stopped. About sixty passengers 
were instantly killed or mortally hurt, and about as 
many more were injured. Of course “somebody 
blundered,” and an investigation may or may not 
determine who it was. The block system, which is 
supposed to be a sure protection against such acci- 
dents as this, was working at the time on the road 
affected. 

THE INSURANCE PROSECUTIONS. 

The insurance prosecutions in New York have 
taken a sensational turn with the indictment for 
forgery of George W. Perkins, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and Charles S. Fairchild, a former secretary of the 
Treasury, who was president of the New York 
Security and Trust Company, which was subsidiary 
to the New York Life. The grand jury, in pre- 
senting its indictment against these two men, ac- 
companied it with a declaration to the effect that 
the acts of which they were accused were influenced 
by a desire to benefit the policy-holders of the com- 
pany and not by a desire for personal profit. The 
indictments are based on the so-called Prussian 
bond matter. It is alleged that when the New York 
Life was threatened with exclusion from Prussia 
because it was carrying securities which to the 
Prussian government did not seem proper for un 
insurance company, it charged off these securities 
to the subsidiary company of which Mr. Fairchild 
was president, as a bona fide sale, and that com- 


(Continued on'page 8.) 
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NORMAL CHORUS PROGRAM. 


(Continued from page 41.) 








(b) “Roses in the Garden”.............. (Calibran) 

(ce) “Phe Castie im the Sea”......5...3.... (Ischia) 
A Re Pe» = 5 A eee pe Boccherini 
“The Story of Pippa” (from “Pippa Passes’). . Browning 
Ey Ee POW IMUN wpe Maw © 002 oleic cee cc toeecens Campana 
Ee Pe ee Verdi 
Prelude—"“To Italy” .......-++-+... Vinecenzoda Filicaia 


Essay—“Historical Sketch of Italy.” 
Reading—“‘Giacchino Rossini’? (1792-1868).. Broeckelman 
Reading—“The Story of William Tell.” 


GR | lll RR a Rossini 
Chorus—“O Italia, Beloved Italia’”........... Donizetti 
Cornet solo—(From “Il Trovatore”)—“Miserere Scene,” 

Verdi 
Selection—“La Carita”........ PO RS Pee Oa . Rossini 
Solo—Andante from “Pagliacci” .......... Leoncavella 
Chorus—“Good Night” (“Martha”) ............. Flotow 


THE ART SONG. 
(Historical Development.) 


“Pieto Signore” ......-. Alexander Stradella (1645-1685) 
“Pur Dicesta o Bocca Bella”..Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) 
PE ccc iste ctessuveeeee G. B. Pergolesi (1710-1736) 


“Quel Ruscelletto,” 
Pietro Domenico Paradies (1710-1792) 
“Caro Mio Ben” .......- Giordani Tommaso (1753-1794) 
“La Zingara” .............Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848) 
“Una Voce Poco Fa” (“Barber of Seville’), 
Giacchino Rossini (1792-1868) 


“Pace, Pace Mio Dio” ...... Guiseppo Verdi (1813-1901) 
~ 2 rs Francisco Paolo Tosti (1846-———) 
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SHOULD A TEACHER BE MORE THAN A CLASS- 
ROOM INSTRUCTOR ? 


[Continued from page 36.] 





prohibit efficient work is the wanton waste of their 
time. 

Among other things these organizations should 
aim to further the material interests of the teacher 
just as existing ones promote their intellectual wel- 
fare. They should seek for teachers, through leg- 
islation, a more substantial 1ecognition for their 
services and just rights. 

One of the most beneficial bits of educational 
legislation affecting the children of Massachusetts 
has been brought about, not so much through the 
efforts of the educator as the laborer. It is called 
the Child Labor Law, not the Child Educational 
Law. It seems to have been drawn primarily for 
the protection of the adult laborer, and incidentally 
for the promotion of the child’s education. What- 
ever the dominant motive may have been, however, 
it is to his credit that the laboring man has secured 
this much-needed legislation. 

A teacher should be something more than a re- 
tailer of text-book phrases. A close familiarity 
with his subject, and the “cut and dried” plan—pro- 
vided it is not too thoroughly dried—are essential 
and helpful in accomplishing the routine work. <A 
teacher should be original in the larger sense so 
aptly defined by Professor Griggs, who says that 
“The most original man is he that gathers ideas 
most widely from every source, puts them through 
the spectatum of his own soul, infusing into them 
his own personality.” While weighing the opinion 


of others, adopting or endorsing those which appeal 
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to his sense of reason, a teacher should also be an 
independent thinker, if possible a creator of new 
ideas, an originator of new plans, methods, or de- 
vices, for the furtherance of the cause he represents. 

Every teacher should have at least one useful, or 
pleasure-giving fad, a mental playground wherein 
his mind may find rest and recuperation. 

A teacher should be a diplomat. To meet an 
irate parent and to convert his resentment into co- 
operation often means far more to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the pupil than all his classroom instruction 
put together. To accomplish this real diplomacy is 
necessary. 

“A man of culture,” said a noted speaker, “knows 
something of everything and everything of some- 
thing.” Generally speaking, this is quite a good 
definition of the term. A well-rounded-out teacher 
should be and is a cultured man. He has a good 
idea of things in general, and a specific knowledge 
of his own special topics. Every teacher should 
strive for this broader self-culture, first that he may 
the more fully live, and also that he may be more a 
man among men—a factor in the life of the com- 
munity, and thus gain that larger confidence of 
thinking people so indispensable to true success and 
larger usefulness. 

A teacher should be sufficiently broad-minded 
and open to conviction to concede the possibility 
that the opinions of another may be at least partly 
right. I believe it was Rabbi Fleischer who said: 
““To the average man there are but two sides to a 
question, his side and the wrong side.” Henry 
Ward Beecher said: “God Almighty Himself can’t 
make a sheet of paper with only one side to it.” 

Every teacher should be to her school the teacher 
beautiful. The most unattractive-faced lady I ever 
met was the teacher beautiful to me before I had 
been her pupil a month; while another over whose 
facial beauty men raved was to me the teacher ugly. 
When dealing with children between the ages of 
seven and seventy the unsupported skin-deep type 
of beauty counts for very little. A teacher should 
be the embodiment of cheerfulness. 

An agreeable personality is one of the most valu 
able assets a man can possess, no matter what his 
vocation. In teaching, genuine cheerfulness facil: 
tates, while a disagreeable manner retards progress 
even though in each case the same degree of techni- 
cal ability is employed. Good will is the lubricant 
which makes the moulding process less diffictit, 
more rapid, and more lasting in its benefits. 

A noted composer once said: “Where language 
leaves off music begins.” Might we not as truth- 
fully say that often where the medium of words has 
been found wholly inadequate, that of facial ex- 
pression has most fluently expressed the thought 
that was in mind and heart? Adapting this senti- 
ment to our purpose we might say of some teachers 
we know that in their relations to pupils there is 
radiated from the teacher’s desk an atmosphere of 
genuine sympathy, reaching out and enveloping the 
pupil’s mind, who, though at times unconscious of 
the cause, is none the less influenced by its contact 
and filled with a desire to “do his level best.” Ina 
system of wireless telegraphy, after two instru 
ments are keyed to the same pitch, each will in- 
stantly respond to the activities of the other, truth- 
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fully interpreting the message sent. A similar re- 
lationship may be said to exist between teacher and 
pupil in a well-ordered school. Through the estab- 
lishment of a bord of mutual sympathy, speechless 
messages are flashed from mind to mind. A look 
from the teacher conveys to the mind of the pupil 
the assurance of confidence, sympathy, or encour- 
agement. The reply is a happy smile, indicating 
that the message is both understood and appreci- 
ated, and a look pledging renewed effort. a 

Someone has said: “Let me write a nations 
songs, and I care not who writes her laws.” Let 
us paraphrase this quotation, and say with equal 
force: “Let me choose a boy’s teacher, and I care 
not who arranges his course of study.” 


— -—— — $$$ 0-0 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. 


[Continued from page 37.) 


year showers are frequent on the mountains, giving 
an ample water supply. Teheran has thirty-four 
aqueducts from the mountains, excavated at im- 
mense cost of money and labor, but they furnish 
water enough for domestic uses, for pools, foun- 
tains. street watering, and gardens. In the garden 
pools everywhere are gold fish. 

Where the great roads from the country enter 
the city magnificent gateways stand, the bricks 
highly glazed, varying in color, and arranged in ele- 

| The finest of these is 
on the road to the citadel, and over it fly the colors 


cant geometric designs. 


of Persia—the lion and the sun in yellow on a 
1, and these colors are saluted at sun- 


rreen groun 


rise and sunset by a band of musicians who produce 


execrable music, as Persians are not a_ musical 
peopie 
The streets of the old city are generally narrow 


and tortuous, with no sidewalks, but their monot- 
ony relieved every here and there by pretty squares. 
Here are throngs of beggars, porters, fruit sellers, 
donkevs. horses, and camels, so that it is almost im- 
possible for a carriage to pass through. The 300 
European carriages in use confine themselves al- 
most entirely to the spacious avenues of the new 
cit\ 

Phe houses and bazaars are almost wholl¥ built 
of sun-dried bricks, with mud roofs rolled hard. 
The bricklaver at his work sings out to his helper, 
“Brother, in the name of God, toss me a brick”; 
while the helper responds, “Oh, my brother, in the 
name of God, behold a brick!” Everywhere the 
buildings are decorated with glazed tiles with pretty 
designs, or with honeycomb work such as may be 
seen in the Alhambra. 

Public baths abound, and eve 


« 


ryone resorts to 
them weekly, and many daily. But Christians and 
Tews are never allowed to enter the baths of the Ma- 
hometans. The catavansaries are many, but there 
one has to cook his own meals, and sleep on his 
own rug. Tea-houses are numerous, for Persia is 
a tea-drinking country, and at them men dance to 
amuse the guests, and poems are recited by 
scholars. 

The urchins in school sit on their heels on the 


floor. and recite in chorus, while the doors are all 
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open to the busy, boisterous street. The barber 
shaves crowns and chins on some shady corner of 
the highway, and the baker kneads and bakes his 
bread in full view of the passer-by. Many kinds of 
beautiful wares are carried round to the houses by 
street merchants, rugs, shawls, 
plaques, coins, manuscripts, and many others. 

The government buildings with the squares about 
them are most imposing and attractive. The great 
square about the war department building is one of 
the finest enclosures to be seen anywhere. The 
Royal Library has many priceless manuscripts, 
among which is an immense folio of the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

But the royal apartments and grounds are the 
great show place in Teheran. They compare well 
in elegance with any of the royal residences in Eu- 
rope. The most imposing part of the palace is the 
grand audience chamber, which in dimension and 
splendor is one of the finest halls in the world. The 
floor is paved with glazed tiles arranged in most ex- 
quisite mosaic. A table in the centre is overlaid 
with beaten gold, and the row of chairs completely 
encircling the chamber with the same material. 

At the end opposite the entrance is the famous 
“Peacock Throne,” which Nadir Shah brought 
from Delhi, India, when he sacked it two hundred 
years ago. It is covered with gold and precious 
stones, whose value is estimated at $13,000,000. 
In a glass case ear by is a heap of pearls like a 
sand pile by the seashore. The renowned Dar-i- 
noor or “Sea of Light” diamond is the second of 
known diamonds in quality, size, and value. It is 
kept in a double iron chest. It is worn by the 
Shah, however, on state occasions, and by its bril- 
liance almost blinds the beholder. 

Mr. Benjamin says that many of the tales that 
are told of the old-time splendor of the. Persian 
court, which have been considered fabulous, have 
much more of fact than of fancv in them. To him 
they are quite worthy of credence, since he has seen 
some of the modern splendors, which in themselves 
almost baffle description. 
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FINE RECORD. 


Dear Mr. Editor: Among the items from the state of 
Washington in your edition of October 18 is the follow- 
ing: “Professor David EB. Cloyd, principal of the Spo- 
kane high school, has given out a statement that the 
percentage of boys registered in his school is greater 
than that of any other school in the United States. Four 
hundred and forty-six boys and 729 girls are enrolled, 
this making a percentage of a little more than 37.6 boys 
in the school, against thirty-one per cent., the highest 
known percentage in other schools.” 

May I place the enrollment of the Benton Harbor 
high school alongside of the above? For the month of 
September, 1906, the total registration was 275; of these 
164 are girls and 1lleare boys. The percentage of boys 
in the school is thus readily seen to be 40.4 per cent. 
I am sure 40.4 per cent. compares very favorably with 
“31 per cent., the highest known percentage in other 
schools.” 

Very truly yours, 
William R. Wright, 
Superintendent of city schools. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE MORAI. DAMAGE OF WAR. By Walter 
Walsh. Published for the International Union by 
— & Co., Boston. Cloth. 462 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
net. 

_ “The Moral Damage of War,” by Rev. Walter Walsh, 
is the most unsparing; specific, and detailed arraignment 
ef the war system which has appeared in this time, when 
thoughtful men everywhere are uniting as never before 
in the impeachment of war as a method of settling inter- 
national differences which is utterly unworthy of the 
civilization which we have now achieved. The detail and 
definiteness of the book constitute its most striking 
characteristic and its great power. Addressing himself 
primarily to the British public and writing as a British 
citizen, Mr. Walsh wastes no time in generalities, and 
he does not flatter nor spare his countrymen by drawing 
his illustrations from the sins of other peoples and other 
times. His book is almost exclusively a presentation of 
the crinies and resulting demoralization of the Boer War 
as a condemnation of all such war. By the most sweep- 
ing majority known in their history, the English people 
have just overwhelmingly repudiated the sentiment and 
policy which made the nation responsible for the Boer 
War,—a war whcse cost in blood and treasure and Eng- 
lish prestige was so portentous, yet which has failed so 
disastrously in bringing to South Africa the welfare for 
which it was professedly waged. Mr. Walsh’s burning 
pages make us well understand this noteworthy revul- 
sion in English politics and feeling; and the morals 
which he points for England are morals likewise for 
America and every nation tempted to similar courses. 
He traces in successive chapters the moral damage of 
war to the child, to the soldier, to the politician, to the 
journalist, to the preacher, to the trader, and to the 
patriot; and he fortifies his judgments by such a body of 
references to specific werds and deeds in England dur- 
ing the madness of the Boer War as constitutes for the 
student of war almost the most valuable feature of his 
work. 

Mr. Walsh, who is an eloquent Scotch clergyman, was 
present at the Boston Peace Congress in 1904, where his 
fervent speeches deeply impressed all who heard him; 
and to those who attended that congress this new Ameri- 
can edition of his powerful book is especially dedicated. 
Wherever the work is read it will be a wholesome and 
commanding call to a better way of arbitrament among 
Christian nations than the brutal way of war. 





THE PHYSICAL FASIS OF MIND AND MORALS. 
By M. H. Fitch. ~264 Kinzie street, Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. Pricé, $1.90. 

This work is written from the standpoint of evolution. 
The view is that to the human organism there seems to 
be two phenomena—self and not-self. In reality these 
are one. This is monism. It is not possible for the 
human mind to comprehend reality. It has no conception 
of the beginning. But in elucidating the theory of evo- 
jution it is necessary to assume a nebular state of mat- 
ter as a starting point. The elements of all structure 
and function as now perceived by the human senses are 
derived from the same potential elements once existing 
in the nebula. Condensation is the principle that has 
worked out the multiplicity of effects, both physical and 
psychical 
DR. S. G. HOWE, THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

F. B. Sanborn. American Reformers Series. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The recent death of the famous son-in-law of Dr. 
Howe, Dr. Michael Anagnos, who had carried on the 
greatest of all the philanthropic enterprises in which Dr. 
Howe was enlisted, makes the reading of Mr. Sanborn’s 
“Life and Letters of Dr. Howe” especially interesting. 
Mr. Sanborn is in a class by himself; no other could 
write the life of Dr. Howe, as no other knew him so 
well. His own arrest by order of the United States 
senate as an accomplice of John Brown makes him es- 
pecially sympathetic with one who wth kindred folly was 
arrested in Prussia in 1832. There is about the volume 
a halo of personal reminiscence that lends to it a pecu- 
liar charm. Even when treating with times and condi- 
tions before his birth, Mr. Sanborn writes with charming 
familiarity. 

He tells a story of “Sam Howe” at twelve years of 
age, when in the Boston Latin school, the boys, as a 
whole, because he would not renounce allegiance to 
Madison and his policy of the war of 1812, threw him 
headlong down the flight of stairs. From that day on- 
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ward he was suffering for conscience sake until after 


the Civil War. While in college, Bryon’s “Don Juan” 
set him aflame with zeal in the cause of Greece, and 
upon the death of Byror, Howe, at the age of twenty- 
three, having completed his medical studies, offered his 
services to the cause of the Greek revolutionists. Howe 
sailed from Boston on his hazardous mission with no 
other passport than a personal letter from Edward 
Everett to a former acquaintance engaged in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. He knew nothing of modern Greek, 
and, a stranger ina strange land, he led the life of 
gueriila warfare, when for months he ate no other meat 
than mountain snails, roasted wasps, stray donkey or 
goat. The story of Dr. Howe as told in this volume is 
tragic, but ever fascinating 


ILLOGICAL GEOLOGY. sy George McCreadv 
Price. I.os Angeles, Cal.: The Modern Heretic Com- 
pany. Paper. 93 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A marvelously cogent bit of reasoning in which the 
author finds and reveals—as he thiiks—the most vulner- 
able point in the evolution theory. He mercilessly ex- 
poses the theory of the evolutionist that there has been 
a constant evolution from lowest life to the highest, and 
shows from geology that there has been great degenera- 
tion, as from the old-time mastodon to the present-day 
elephant, and from the great lepidodendroid trees to the 
clut-mosses of to-day. Certainly it is a book that 
bristles with thought, and it will set any one to thinking 
who reads it. He certainly shakes the evolutionary 
theory pretty lively, even if he does not bring it down 
into positive ruin. 

ESSAY GN THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION sy 
Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by Albert H. 
N. Baron of Clark University. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Society. 370 pp. 

This publishing house is giving to the public a number 

and variety of valuable works on philosophical, meta- 

physical, psychological, and reiigious subjects. No other 

American house is now doing the service along this line 

the Open Court Publishing Company is doing. For il- 


lustration, it has put forth books by or critical studies 
upon Descartes, Lecke. Hobbes, Lao-Tze, Gaunilon, 
Tanet, Rene, Berkeley, Bin Hume, Paul Carus, Nageh, 
Freytag, Weismann, Romanes, Garbe. Noire, Ribot, 
Max Muller, Yamada. It is in this notable series that 
this “Essay on the Creative Imagination,” by Ribot, ap- 


pears 


BEDOLLIERE’S LA MERE MICHEL. Edited and 
annotated by Professor Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., of 
Boston University. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This tale, told in simple yet excellent I'rench, has been 
a favorite among French children from its first appear- 
ance. But it is more than a child’s story; in its keen 
satire of the romantic school in vogue at the time of its 
publication (1846), in its wit and sprightliness, in its ex- 
position of much that has given French literature a lead- 
ing place among the literatures of the world, it may well 
serve the elementary student as an interesting and sug- 
gestive introduction to the masterpieces. 

THE PALMER COX BROWNIE PRIMER. By Palmer 
Cox. 3 E. 14th street, New York: Parker P. Simmons 
(successor to A. Lovell & Co.). 

There is a chance for the impressionist in the earliest 
reading as well as in the highest art. Indeed nowhere 
is there a clearer field for the impressionist than ina 
school primer, and Palmer Cox, with his irresistible 
srownies, has entered that field most delightfully. There 
was never a child who did not fall in love with the 
srownies and there will never be one who will not fall 
in love with the “Brownie Primer.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK LYRIC POBRTS. 
With introduction and notes by Professor Henry M. 
Tyler of Smith College. soston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 215 pp. List price, $1.00. 

A selection intended more especially for college stu- 
dents in their first or second year in Greek. Here one 
may find the attractive strains of Theognis, Xeno- 
phanes, Sappho, Anacreon, Callinus, and a dozen others. 
whose Greek measures up to the best models, <A full in- 
troduction gives an extended survey of Greek poetry, 
and careful annotations aid to make any natural intri- 
cacies of the texts plain. The Greek text, it ought to be 
said, is a beautiful bit of printing. 
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BanKing by Mail 


The Old Colony Trust Company employs. 
a system which makes it easy for its out-of- 
town depositors to open accounts and tran- 
sact business by mail. 


Deposits sent by mail may be in the form 
of money orders or checks, and they are 
acknowledged the day they are received. 

It is not necessary to send the pass-book 
with deposits, or to be balanced, as, on re- 
quest, statements are mailed showing the 
balance on the last day of each month, and 
the cancelled checks are returned at the same 
time. 

This system is a great convenience to 
those who come to Boston infrequently. 


Write for further iniormation. | 


The O!D Colony Trust Company, Boston 


Main Oftice és Branch Office 
a Largest in Massachusetts ; Rees te 
Ames Building 52 Temple Place 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
heeeee of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 


the editor not later than Friday preceding 
te of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

January 12, 1907: New England As- 
sociation of Penmanship Super- 
visors, Boston. 

February 5-6: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Super- 
intendence, Harrisburg. 

February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SOMERVILLE. ‘There are 12,- 
348 children in the public schools. 
Cost per pupil, $28, which is slightly 
below the average. There is a plan 
to reduce the course from nine to 


eight years in the elementary 
schools. 
BOSTON. The state board of 


education will hold a_ public ex- 
amination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of 
the board for the position of super- 
intendent of schools at room 15, 
State house, Boston, February 8, at 
9.30 a. m. George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of the board of education, 
should be notified by those intending 
to take the examination. 

SOUTH HADLEY. F. E. Whit- 
temore has tendered his resignation 
to the South Hadley and Granby 
school boards to take effect Febru- 
ary 1 as superintendent of the South 
Hadley and Granby schools. He 
has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the East Providence, (R. 
1.) schools at a salary of $2,000. 

HOLYOKE. David Stratton, 
widely known throughout the state 
as the oldest of the old-time school- 
masters of western Massachusetts, 
died at his home here, aged eighty- 
eight. For fifty-six years he was 
connected with the North Chestnut 
Street school in this city, being prin- 
cipal for twenty-five years. He re- 
tired a few years ago. Mr. Stratton 
was born in Holyoke. 

BROOKLINE. Richest town on 
earth. Population, 25,000. Still 
under town government. There are 
4.400 voters. Valuation, $95,000,000. 
Expenses, $1,751,538, and yet the 
rate of taxation is but $9 a thou- 
sand: wealth is $5,600 for every 
man, woman, and child. 

SPRINGFIELD. William Orr, 
principal of the Central high school 
of this city, is one of the committee 
of five leading educators in the state 


to conduct the Rhodes scholarship 
examinations. The other members 
of the committee are: President 


Charies W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity: George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of the state board of education; 
Arthur D. Stearns, headmaster of 
Philips Andover Academy; and 
Frederick C. Ferry. professor of 
mathematics in Williams College. 
President Eliot and Mr. Martin were 
members of «he original Rhodes 
scholarship committee for the state. 
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The committee will be in session on 
January 17 and 18 in the Harvard 
Medical School on Longwood avenue, 
Boston, when the examination of 
candidates for the Rhodes scholar- 
ship in Oxford University will be 
given. These scholarships, which 
were provided by the will of the late 
Cecil Rhodes, are given to two men 
in every state in the Union, and 
make an allowance of $1,500 a year 
for a period of three years to meet 
the expenses of a course in Oxford 
University. The successful candi- 
dates will begin their course in 
October, 1907, and will be privileged 
to take three academic years there. 
The general requirements are that 
the candidate must be a citizen of the 
United States and between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-five. He 
must also be unmarried. The canii- 
dates must have lived two consecu- 
tive years in Massachusetts and 
have had approved work in a sec- 
ondary school, college, or university 
in Massachusetts. A special privi- 
lege accorded to the candidates in 
this state is that two years in a sec- 
ondary school entitles them to con- 
sideration by the committee, which 
is recognition of the high qualities of 
Massachusetts secondary schools. 
The Round ‘Table Association of 
School Superintendents of the Con 
necticut Valley met January 5. 8. 
H. Holmes, superintendent of the 
schools of New Britain, Ct., gave a 
talk on the Batavia school system. 
F. A. Bagnoll, superintendent of the 
schools of Adams, also spoke on the 
subject, after which there was a gen- 
eral discussion. The general impres- 
sion given by Mr. Holmes was that 


the system gives the teachers more 
time for giving individual  instruc- 
tion to weak students. There were 


about twenty of the superintendents 
of the valley present. C. A. Brod- 
eur, the principal of the Westfield 
schools, presided, and A. L. Hardy, 
superintendent of the Amherst 
schools, was secretary. The  super- 
intendents voted to have a committee 
frame resolutions showing their ap 
preciation of the services of G. I’. 
Fletcher as state agent of the board 
of education, from which position he 
recently retired. 

CAMBRIDGE. William Froth- 
ingham Bradbury, who has been for 
half a century connected with the 
Cambridge high schools, and for the 
last twenty years headmaster of the 
Latin school, was tendered a recep- 
tion January 3 under the auspices of 
the school committee. In behalf of 
those whom Mr. Bradbury has 
taught, Judge Arthur P. Stone pre- 
sented to the city a three-fourths 
length life-size portrait of Mr. Brad- 
bury, which was accepted by Mayor 
Thurston. The teachers of the school 
gave the principal a loving cup, and 
Dean Briggs of Harvard presented 
him with the advance sheets of a 
book, now on the press, that con- 
tains the names of over 700 of those 
Mr. Bradbury has taught. During 
his service of fifty years Mr. Brad- 
bury has lost only two days from 
sickness. and those in the first year 
of his work, and he has not required 
the services of a physician since 
1849. 

NEEDHAM. Snperintendent 
Henry M. Walradt has withdrawn 
from employment in Needham after 
a service of ten years. The teach- 
ers of the high school showed their 
appreciation of the retiring superin- 
tendent by presenting him at Christ- 
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mas with a fine piece of cut glass. 
The teachers of the elementary 
schools also remembered him by a 


Christmas gift of a large mission 
rocker. 
CONNECTICUT. 
WALLINGFORD. Clinton Ss. 


Marsh has entered upon the work of 
supervision with much zest. He is 
a man of high professional and schol- 
astic attainments and excellent ex- 
perience, He has been in Europe the 
past year. He has been highly suc- 
cessful in North ‘Tonawanda and 
Auburn, New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATIS. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The dep urt- 
ment of public lectures of the board 
of education has provided a course 
of lectures by college presidents in 
Cooper Union on Wednesday even- 
ings: January 9, Dr. N. M. Butler, Col- 
umbia, “The Place of Universities in 
a Democracy”; January 16, Dr. W. 
H. S. Demarest, president of Rut- 
gers College, ‘““The American College 
and Patriotism’; January 23, Dr. 
Andrew. V. V. Raymond, president of 
Union College, “Education and 
Life’; January 30, Elmer’ Ellsworth 
brown, United States commissioner 
of education, “The Progress of Edu- 
cation During the Past Fifty 
Years”; February 6, Professor C. W. 
Larned, of the United States military 
academy, “West Point and Military 
Education’; February 13, Joseph H. 
Choate, special address on “Abraham 
Lincoln”; February 20, George’ H. 
Martin, state secretary of education, 
Massachusetts, and Dr. Luther H., 
Gulick, director Of physical educa 
tion in New York schools, “‘What a 
City Owes to Its Boys”; February 27, 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University,: “The Contribution 
of the Schools to the Republic’; 
March 6, Howard J. Rogers, first as- 
sistant commissioner of education, 
state of New York, “How Far 
Should the Public Schools Carry the 
Training of the Pupils?’ 

}..EW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The norma! school is 
requiring high school graduation or 
the equivalent of preparation for col- 
lege for admission to its two years’ 
course. It is conducting a two-years’ 
course which in educational value 
should be the equivalent of two 
years of work at college, but as it is 
of necessity concerned with such 
pedagogical subjects as_ history of 
education, science of education, 
theory and practice of teaching, 
psychology, ete., it does not neces- 
sarily carry the student into ad- 
vanced work in the academic 
branches taught in high schools. Dr. 
J. M. Green says: “Could there be 
added to this course an elective 
course for those who intend teaching 
in high ‘Schools, this elective course 
to consist of two years of advanced 
work in the branches’ ordinarily 
taught in high schools, such as phys- 
ies, chemistry, mathematics, Latin, 
ete., this course, together with the 
usual pedagogical work, would make 
the equivalent in point of time and 
educational value of the ordinary 
college course, would in fact be a 
teachers’ college course, and might 


be brought to the student at a cost 
of from $154 to $174 per year for 
board, the present cost to the normal 
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student, and at a cost to the state of 
the salaries of two, three, four, or 
five instructors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. Unless they tell the 
faculty the names of some of their 
members who committed depreda- 
tions recently the entire sophomore 
and senior classes of the Altoona high 
school will be dismissed by the fac- 
ulty. Some of the boys stretched a 
rope across the street in front of the 
school building and wrecked a trol- 
ley car, injuring the motorman and 
shaking up a large number of pas- 
sengers. The faculty investigated, 
but no pupil would give information 
that would lead to the detection of 
the guilty persons. 


CENTRAL STATES, 





IOWA. 

Fifteen hundred teachers of Iowa 
attended the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the State Association 
just closed. Both from a financial 
standpoint and from the standpoint 
ot a vigorous and pleasing program 
the executive committee may be 
congratulated. Professor R. P. Hal- 
leck of Boys’ high school, Louisville, 
Ky., reached the hearts of his large 
audience with the subject “Peda- 
gvo~y from English Literature.” An 
attempt has been made to have the 
new law regarding the certifying of 
teachers repealed at the near meet- 
ing of the legislature. The law did 
not go into effect until October, 1906. 
The association therefore met this at- 
tempt by a resolution requesting the 
legislature to allow the law to stand 
for two years to test its merits. 
Judge Li dsey of Denver, Col. of 
juvenile court fame, lectured on the 
work of his court for the trouble- 
some boy. President George E. Mc- 
Lean of the State University read a 
paper comparing Iowa’s educational 
system with that of other states. He 
found Iowa behind the more progres- 
sive states in a good many important 
points. County Superintendent F. 
F. Lark of Monona county was 
elected president for the next year. 
An effort to change the time of meet- 
ing from the holidays to October met 
with hearty approval, but a clause or 
two in the constitution will of neces- 
sity have to be changed before this 
change can be made. 


—_— 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A new year’s gift of 
nearly $3,000,000 from John pi A 
tockefeller to the University of Chi- 
cago has been announced. This is 
the largest single contribution from 
Rockefeller to the institution, and 
brings his total benefactions to the 
university up to $19,416,922. An- 
nouncement of the latest donation 
was contained in a letter from John 
D. Rockefeller. Jr.. to Acting Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson. The ma- 
jor portion of the new year’s gift is 
to go to the permanent endowment 
fund of the university, and for this 
purpose securities with a value of 
$2,700,000 are provided. The re- 
mainder of the gift, $217,000, is to 
make up the year’s deficit, to provide 
for an increase of $40,000 in the sala- 
ries of instructors, and to allow ap- 
propriations for various purposes. 
The $2.700.000 addition to the en- 
dowment brings this fund to $10,452,- 
616. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





COLORADO. 


The officers of the Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association for 1907 are: Presi- 
dent, James H. Baker; vice-president, 
I'red Dick; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
mington; treasurer, Homer 8. Phil- 
ips. D. E. Phillips was re-elected 
to the executive committee, and the 
members with unexpired terms are 
Cc. E. Chadsey and E, C. Hills. 





UTAH. 
Grand county, with no city, pays 
no teacher less than $65 a month and 
some as high as $110. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





IDAHO. 

LEWISTON. Professor H. L. 
Talkington of the state normal 
school has prepared a text-book and 
reference book on the constitutton, 
history, conditions, and school laws 
of the state, finely illustrated, that 
for information, interest, and peda- 
gogical characteristics is unsurpassed 
in any sfate. 


—_— 


WYOMING. 

In our issue of December 13 the 
abbreviation -Wyo. landed Super- 
intendent S. S. Stockwell in Wiscon- 
sin. We regret this error. Superin- 
tendent Stockwell is in Cheyenne. 


Qe 
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Dr. Barrows on the Philippines. 


Dr. D. P. Barrows, general super 
intendent of education in the Philip- 
pine Islands, has just arrived in this 
country, and says: “The islands are 
in a good condition, generally speak- 
ing. There are forty native gov- 
ernors of as many provinces. They 
are serious and intelligent men, and 
at the recent conference in Manila 
showed that they understood the 
situation in the islands. While all 
these governors but one are natives, 
they all speak and understand Eng- 
lish. Frem an economic standpoint, 
however, the islands are not in what 
I would call a good condition. This 
is by reason of the fact that there is 
no market for their sugar and to- 
bacco. These are their principal 
staples. They, however, have a very 
good market for their copra (dried 
cocoanut) and abaca (hemp), and 
from these they derive their main 
revenue.” 

It is the duty of Congress, at its 
next session, to give Philippine sugar 
and tobacco free entry into its chief 
natural and legal market, that of the 
Tnited States. Justice and _ self- 
interest alike demand it 

Walter J. Ballard. 


A 
> 








The council of a small community 
found it necessary to make a new 
cemetery, and, having fixed on a 
site, agreed that they would all go 
out on a certain day to inspect it 
and would assemble first of all in the 
chapel. As the day was warm, they 
left their coats, ete., in the chapel, 
when Herr Simon Blotteles sug- 
gested that some one should stay be- 
hind to look after them. 

“What for?’ said Herr Nathan 
Ehriich, “if we are all going out 
what necessity is there for any one 
to watch the clothes?”’—Lustige 
Blaetter. 
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Educating the Filipinos. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Speaking to a large audience in the 
college chapel at Claremont on De 
cember 4, Dr. David P. Barrows, 
head of the department of education 
of the Philippine islands, spoke 
freely of the work out there. Dr, 
Garrows described the difficulty of 
providing suitable schooling. for the 
million and a quarter Filipino chil- 
dren scattered through the vast archi- 
pelago. 

A three-years’ course had been de- 
vised, and the children divided into 
three groups, each group being given 
instruction for one-third of each 
year. In this way each child might 
receive a full three-years’ course in 
the nine years between the ages of 
six and fifteen. The archipelago is 
divided intd forty provinces, with a 
division superintendent of education 
for each province. This superin- 
tendent has complete control within 
his province in regard to appointing 
teachers, fixing their salaries, * and 
managing the finances. Within each 
province are further subdivisions, 
over each of which is a district su- 
perintendent, who travels from school 
to school. 

Between four and five hundred 
thousand children are in the schools, 
and practically every district of the 
archipelago has been reached. 
Nearly a thousand American teachers 
are employed, and at the present 
time over 6,500 native teachers have 
been trained for the work and are 
now teaching, reports the Los Ange- 
les Times. 

The native teachers take the lower 
grades of the three-years’ course, 
while the Americans are almost en- 
tirely employed in the third-year or 
high school grade. There is one high 
school to each province, forty in all. 
The first year’s instruction is ele- 
mentary, teaching English, and fol- 
lowing somewhat the lines of the 
lower grades of American grammar 
schools. The intermediate year is 
wider, introducing such subjects as 
agriculture, tool-work, and house- 
keeping. The third year takes up 
more nearly high school work, and 
while continuing manual training, 
gives -more advanced instruction 
along academical lines. 

Dr. Barrows prophesied that the 
Filipinos would become one of the 
important peoples of the East. He 
praised the native mind, and said 
that the school children were jquick 
to learn and eager to improve. These 
words of one so well and practically 
posted as is Dr. Barrows bring for- 
cibly home to us the responsibilities 
of our possession of the Philippines. 


-. 
> 





TWO DEBATERS. 


Mrs. Muggins—“Your husband is 
the most argumentative man I 
know.” 

Mrs. Buggins—“Yes; for ten years 
he has been trying to convince me 
that he isn’t.”—New ‘York Times. 


- o 





“Ma,” said a discouraged little 
Maple-avenue urchin, “I. ain’t going 
to school any more.” 

“Why, dear?’ tenderly inquired 
his mother. 

“*Cause ’tain’t no use. I can 
never learn to spell. The teacher 
keeps changing words on me all the 
time.”—Occident. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
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this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
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As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 
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pany charged off the transaction 
as a loan, giving its note to 
two of its employees. The 
whole business was one of those 
hocus-pocus arrangements, familiar 
in high ‘finance, and hitherto re 
garded as a joke, until the Grand 
Jury took a different view of it and 
declared it a crime. 

THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 

it was at first hoped that elections 
might be held in Cuba soon after the 
opening of the year. Then June was 
mentioned as the probable month. 
But now no definite date is in view, 
and none is likely to be fixed until 
conditions improve materially. The 
conviction is spreading that we are 
in for a long and difficult enter- 
prise in Cuba. The root of the 
trouble is that the different Cuban 
parties are not divided upon ques- 
tions of policy so much as upon the 
distribution of offices. Originally, 
there were two parties, the Libérals 
and Moderates, to be reckoned with. 
But these have split up into factions, 
so that there are now four or five po- 
litieal groups, each of which is pas- 
sionately averse to seeing any of its 
rivals in places of power. All, ap- 
parently, would rather the present 
conditions should continue’ than 
have one of the competing parties 
triumph. Besides this, the business 
interests which have a great deal at 
stake in the political tranquility of 
the island, prefer the American pro- 
tectorate to taking any chances 
again with a native administration. 


LYNCHING AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


The action of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Chattanooga 
lynching case may have important 
results; at least, it introduces new 
possibilities which are calculated to 
make lynching a more serious 
matter than heretofore for those who 
participate in it. In this case a 
sheriff and twenty-six other de- 
fendants are charged with contempt 
of the Supreme Court in lynching or 
permitting the lynching of a negro 
named Johnson, at Chattanooga, 
after the man was virtually in the 


custody of the court. The first im- 
portant question was whether the 
Supreme Court had jurisdiction of 
the case. The court has ~ decided 
that it has jurisdiction, and that 
the lynching was a contempt. It 
will now go on with the case, and 
it is incumbent upon the defendants 
to show cause why they should not 
9e punished for contempt. If they 
cannot exculpate themselves. the 
court may inflict any penalty which 
it chooses. 


THE NEW FRENCH CHURCH 


LAW. 


The French Senate refused to 
make any amendment whatever in 
the bill amendatory of the act for 
the separation. of church and state, 
which the chamber of deputies 
passed December 15, at the initia- 


tive of M. Briand. Several pro- 
posals were made with a view to 
making the bill more agreeable to 


the Vatican, but they were all re- 
jected and the, biJl was passed by a 
yote of 190 to 100, Under the law 
as amended, pudlic worship may be 
held under the separation law of 
1905, or under the associations pro- 
vided for in the law of 1901, or 
under the general law relating to 
public meetings, enacted In 1881. 
Even in default of the “cultural as- 
sociations” required by the law of 
1905, the use of edifices intended for 
worship will remain at the disposi- 
tion of the faithful and the clergy 
for the practice of their religion, 
but other church property in default 
of cultural associations will revert 
to the state, and priests who fail to 
comply with the law of 1905 will 
forfeit their allowances or pensions. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT- 
COUTTS. 


The death of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, at the age of ninety-two, 
ends a career which has been strewn 
with benefactions all the way. ‘The 
Baroness was only’ twenty-three 
years old when she fell heir to what 
was for those times the prodigious 
fortune of ten million dollars. She 
had a keen business sense, and was 
all her life long an active partner in 
the great bank in which her fortune 
was made. But she consecrated her 
fortune to charity and used it most 
wisely in helping existing organiza- 


tions for the relief of human suffer- 
ing and establishing new ones. She 
built model dwellings for the poor; 
founded the society for the’ preven- 
tion of cruelty to children; gave 
practical encouragement to the 
humane treatment of animals; and 
often went in person to the homes 
of the.destitute, the better to under- 
stand and relieve their wants. At 
the age of sixty-seven she married a 
man of thirty, Mr. Ashmead Bart- 
lett,—a proceeding which was na- 
turally criticized; but the marriage 
was a happy one, in spite of the dis- 
crepancy of age, and Mr. Bartlett, 
who took the name of Burdett- 
Coutts, has been an efficient helper 
in the distribution of the Baroness’s 
charities. He is an American by 
birth, but has been a member of 


Parliament for twenty years or 
more. 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT AND THB 


CONGO. 


The moral sentiment of the civilized 
world has been so aroused by the 
atrocities perpetrated in the Congo 
Free State that it would seem im- 
possible that it should fail to make 
itself felt even by the stony-hearted 
King Leopold. It is not necessary 
to go beyond the disclosures con- 
tained in the report of King Leo- 
pold’s own commission of inquiry to 
find a state of things indistinguish- 
able from. slavery. The luckless 
natives are forced to work under rig- 
orous and cruel discipline and are 
made the subjects of savage 
punitive expeditions if they fail 
to meet the requirements of 
their masters. Even little chil- 
dren are hopelessly bound by 
contracts to labor which it is im- 
possible they should understand. 
Leopold protests that no atrocities 
are committed in the Congo, yet 
these and other offenses like them 
are disclosed by his own commis- 
sion. Belgium is just now consider- 
ing taking over the Congo from King 
Leopold, and reforms may be halted 
until a decision upon the conditions 
is reached: but the powers signatory 
to the treaty under which the Congo 
State was formed have a clear duty 
to humanity in the matter, and it is 
reassuring to know that Great Bri- 
tain and the United States will act 
together when the time comes. 
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TN order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as complete as posri- 
bie the editor asks for the co-operation of 
college authorities. Properly authenticated 
news will be printed each week of changes in 
college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


Professor .Anson Daniel Morse, 
whose resignation from the Amherst 
faculty was announced during the 
past week, has served on the faculty 
of that college for over thirty years, 
and with but four exceptions has 
served as long as any member of the 
faculty. Professor Crowell, Dr. 
Hitchcock, Professor Harris, and 
Professor Emerson were appointed 
before 1876, when Professor Morse 
just started his work. The resigna- 
tion is presented in order that Pro- 
fessor Morse may complete studies 
already begun, in history and politi- 
cal science, and he will work espe- 
cially on the political and party his- 
tory of the United States and the 
meaning and signification of the fed- 
eralist period. He will probably re- 
main in Amherst or Pelham, where 
he has a very pretty little cottage, 
and here carry on the work on which 
he has spent many years of study 
and thought. Professor Morse has 
always been a profound scholar and 
his resignation will be a great loss to 
the college because of the devotion 
and fidelity with which his work has 
been carried on. 

George Grafton Wilson, doctor of 
philosophy, of Providence, an econo- 
mist and sociologist, was recently 
appointed lecturer in the department 
of international law at the Harvard 
law school. Dr. Wilson will have 
charge of some of the courses for- 
merly conducted by Professor Ed- 
ward Henry Strobel, who lately re- 
signed to become legal adviser to the 
government of Siam. Professor 
Wilson was a member of the faculty 
of Brown University for many years 
and has been on the staff of the 


naval war college at Newport. He 
was born at Plainfield, Conn., in 
1863. 


The University of Maine is now 
undergoing a crisis similar to that 
gone through by many of the now 
large western universities. Presi- 
dent George FE. Fellows has _ pre- 
sented to the state legislature, now 
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in session, a request for a much 
larger appropriation than has ever 
been asked for before. On January 
1 all income from the state ceased, 
as the ten-year appropriation made 
by the legislature of 1897 expired on 
that date. The “ten-year appropria- 
tion” scheme has proved inadequate 
to the increasing needs of universi- 
ties in the West. Educators will be 
interested to watch the outcome of 
this same fight in the only state uni- 
versity in New England. 


The annual catalog of  Dart- 
mouth, together with the Tuck 
School of Administration and Fi- 


nance, the Thayer school, and the 
Medical school, has just been issued 
showing that Dartmouth and its as- 
sociate schools now contain 1,129 
students. There are 1,058 students 
in the academic department, a gain 
of 131 over last year, and 144 men in 
the associated schools, compared 
with seventy-one last year. The dis- 
tribution by classes is as follows: 
Seniors, 190; juniors, 198; sopho- 
mores, 286; freshmen, 355; graduate 
students, 29; Tuck school, 41; Thayer 
school, 41; medical school, 62. In the 
number of students Massachusetts 
leads by a wide margin with 500; 
New Hampshire has 233; New York, 
76: Vermont, 73, and Illinois, 67. 
Among the other leading states are: 
Maine, 44; Connecticut, 19; Ohio, 17; 
Colorado, 12; Rhode Island, 10; Penn- 
sylvania, 8, and Iowa, Missouri, and 
New Jersey with 7 each. Since Presi- 
dent Tucker took charge in 1893 the 
enrollment has increased from 315 to 
1,129, and similar progress is shown 
in the number of buildings, the in- 
creased faculty, and new courses. 
President Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College has an- 
nounced the action of the trustees in 
voting to establish a normal depart- 
ment of the college and a full pro- 
fessorship of agricultural education. 
The action is an outgrowth of the 
work of the Massachusetts board of 
industrial education, which a few 
years ago voted a sum of not more 
than $5,000 for the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College with which to 
establish a normal department. This 
sum was not available last year, but 
will be asked for in this year’s bud- 
get. In view of this expected appro- 
priation, it is hoped to establish such 
a department by the beginning of 
the next college year, in charge of a 
nrofessor of agricultural education. 
The work of such a department 
would be broad in its scope, not only 
affecting the college directly, but 
also many secondary schools. At 
the college the work of the depart- 
ment would take the form of prepar- 
ing and fitting young men and 
women for work in teaching agri- 
culture and allied sclences, thus in- 


¥civing a certain amount of © peda- 
gsozy and normal work. While the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
does at present furnish a certain 
number of teachers, especially in ag- 
riculture, in both its elements and 
higher forms, yet these teachers are 
not pre-eminently fitted to teach in 
the strict sense which normal schools 
tit their graduates to teach. The 
other work of the normal depart- 
ment will consist in directing and 
co-operating with teachers in ele 
mentary schools taking up the agri- 
cultural work, and to assist particu- 
larly in instituting high school work 
in elementary agriculture, and such 
agricultural high schools as that at 
Yetersham, the principal of which, 
Edwin H. Scott, is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
in the class of 1906. This work in 
elementary agriculture is rapidly 
coming to the front in preparatory 
schools, and Massachusetts men 
must take the lead in establishing it. 
At present only two state institu- 
tions are fitted -with such depart- 
ments, giving the opportunity for 
pioneer work at college. Great care 
will be exercised in picking a profes- 
sor of agricultural education to take 
charge of this department, a rather 
difficult person to find. 


s 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 
How seldom do our dreams come 
true! 
The very thing our fancy iets 
Us hope in time will be our own 
Some other fellow always gets. 





We fall in love; the mind’s diseased, 
The brain is in a foolish whirl; 

And while we worship from afar 
Some other fellow gets the girl. 


We try for wealth—detuded fools! 


As men from Adam’s time have 
done; 

And while we toil, and strive, and 
fret, 


Some other fellow yanks the bun. 


We yearn for 
hard 
To win some measure of renown, 
And find that to posterity 
Some other fellow’s name goes 
down. 


fame, and struggle 


Ah! what a torment life would he 
If we were of the hope bereft 
That in some fairer world than this 
That other fellow would get left. 

—Somerville Journal. 


> 
> 


“A man told me the other day that 
I looked like you.” 

“Where is he? I would lIke to 
punch him,” | 

“1 killed him.”—Life, 
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ously injured in a railway accident. 
One and all her friends urged the 
necessity of suing the wealthy rail- 
road corporation for damages. 

“T ’elar to gracious,” she scorn- 
fully replied to their advice, ‘ef I 
ain’t done git more’n nuff o’ dam- 
ages! What I’se wantin’ now and 
what I’se done gwine to sue dat 
company foh is repairs. ”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


— 
? 





With umbrella and rubbers to keep 
off the rain, 

On a very moist morning I met little 
Jane, 

“Are you well?” I 
no, can’t you see 

I’m_ dreadfully under the weather,” 
said she. 


inquired. ‘Oh, 


“T-j-t-e,” said Willie; 





—O©. F. Lester, in St. Nicholas. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The illustrations in the January 
St. Nicholas deserve special mention. 
Among the contributing illustrators 
are Blendon Campbell, Reginald 
Birch, Harrison Cady, C. M. Relyea, 


Culmer Barnes, ©. D. Weldon, 
George Varian, I. ‘W. Taber, Flor- 
ence Storer, and Albertine Randal] 
Whelan. There are no less 
than eighty-two pictures in the 
body of the January St. Nich- 
olas from these artists’ work 


and from photographs, without 
counting the forty-four cuts enrich- 
ing the departments of nature and 
science and the St. Nicholas league. 
There are four serials now running 
in St. Nicholas: “Abbie Ann,” by 
George Madden Martin, the creator 
of Emmy Lou; Alice Hegan Rice's 
“Captain June”; Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s “The New Boy at Hilltop,” 
and Captain Harold Hammond’s 
“Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy.” Each 
of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
fairy stories is complete in itself; 
but little Queen Silver-bell, the re- 
counter of these delightful tales, ap- 
pears in every one and so there is a 
connecting link. In the February 
St. Nicholas will begin another, “The 
Cosy Lion,’ with more of Harrison 
Cady’s whimsical pictures. Short 
stories and a number of sketches 
make the January St. Nicholas_a full 
number, 

—Interest will be keen in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s latest essay, which is 
made the leading feature of the Jan- 
uary Century, with illustrations in 
color by Leyendecker, notable work 
even for the Century’s pages. Un- 
der the title of “The Ancient Irish 
Sagas,’ Mr. Roosevelt makes a plea 
for wider and more popular appre- 
ciation of the wealth of romance and 
poetry in this ancient literature, and 
urges that chairs of Celtic be 
founded in as many of the leading 
American universities as possible. 


>. 
> 





The kids came up in spelling. “Spell 

tight,’ the teacher said. 

said the teacher 
“Go up head.” 

“Spell ‘dough,’” then said _ the 
teacher to the class’s brightest 
star— 

“D-o-u-g-h, dough,” the youngster 
said and got an awful jar 

When chased down to the bottom, 
while Willie tried “d-o,” 

And much to his astonishment found 
his stammered effort go. 

So Willie got his knife at last and 
stuck it in his belt, 

Unknowing that his thanks were due 
to one T. Roosevelt. 


»™ 
> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fiity years by 





mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 


allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


> 
> 





Government by injunction may not 
be an ideal thing, but is it really 
any worse than government by poll- 
ticians? Journal. 
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KEITH'S 

Houdini is amply fulfilling 
predictions made that the 

igement he now 
Keith’s would even 
nomenal than 
season. He 
drawing 


all the 
limited en 
playing at 
more phe 
he played last 
the greatest 

vaudeville 


is 
be 
the 
certainly 
ecard the 


one 
is 


single 


world has ever known. The new 
tests that he is presenting are all of 
them wonderfully well executed and 
are as marvelous as his previous 
stunts. A number of especial feats 
are to be attempted at various per 
formances, due notice of which will 
be given. Besides Houdini a num 
ber of other acts of the exclusive 
class, known as “‘head-liners,’’ will be 
in the bill, Among them may be 
mentioned Simon and Gardner in that 
uproariously hilarious skit, “The 
New Coachman’; Frank Bush, the 
createst of all tellers of dialect 
tales; Dan Burke and his’ School 
Girls, a very pleasing “girl act’; the 
Sutcliffe troupe of Scottish pipers, 
dancers, and acrobats, imported es 
pecially for the Keith circuit; Louise 


Raftin’s trained monkeys, another for- 


eign act and a very good one. Too: 
Treloar, the ex-Harvard oarsman, as 
sisted by Miss Tempest, in a most at- 
tractive athletic exhibition: MeCue 
and Cahill, known as ‘“‘The Irishmen 
with the Italian Voices,’ and the 
Musical Johnstons, the peerless 
xVlophone players. The program 
will also include the Holdsworths 
who sing, dance, and play banjos; 
Nora Kelley, pretty Celtic vocalist 
Brazil and Brazil, in an acrobatic 
comedy skit; the Alpha Trio, hoop- 
ologists: the La ‘Tour sisters, two 

echt soubrettes and the kineto 
graph 

ey 
SHE WAS THE LANST. 

Lie Cant you rive ne uny 
hope’ 

She—‘*Why, yes; I have three un- 
married sisters.” 

lie—‘Yes, but I've proposed to all 
of them.’—Cincinnati Tribune. 

_ - ” 

Small Elmer had just come in from 
the back yard where the cook was 
removing the feathers from a 


chicken. 
“Where is Jane, E] 
grandmother 


mer?’ asked his 


“She's out behind the shed husk- 
ing a hen,” answered the little’ fel- 
low.’’—Chieago News 

— 7 
leacher—‘Give me example of 
eir¢ umlocution.” 

Willie Briteboy—‘When a_ porter 

VS Bresh vou off, boss? but 
means ‘Gimme 1 e! Chicago 
New 

+ 

Men joke a lot because when a 
half-dozen women get together they 
talk so much, but the women have 
something more thar a suspicion 
that when a half dozen men get to- 
gether they do something besides 


smoke.—Somerville Journal. 
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t, New York. Estab. I+ Write for ¢ ila? 
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WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 
During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 


East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W Ralph Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W 

Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James 

town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica: 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 


such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point 
Mary D.Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Devel, Conneaut, O.; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 


and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois, This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


NINTH SEASON 


October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader tor School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the We 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by tl 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Publi 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


**T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza 
tion.””—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS 

“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDEN’ 


ELIor, HARVARD. 


‘*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


*“*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHO! 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’—SuPERINTEN 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“*T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


‘The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCE! 
FULTON, U. OF Miss 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’"— STATE Sup! 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO 

‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force fn 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves SUPEI 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA 

By mail, 35c, 50¢e and 75¢c per copy, according to the binding 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 











A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

Asa result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, sy 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 


in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, ee 3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











